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WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand) — 47izona, at 830. Preceded at 8, by 4 
Friend in Need. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Apollo {Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on 
paturday, at 2. 


Comedy (Panton Street)—Memmory’s Garden, at 8.30. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (L' ster Square)—4 Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee every 
paturday, at 2.30. 

Lane-—S&lue Beard, at 7.30. 

Saturday, at 1.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—T7xe Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).— Sweet Nell of Old Drury, at 8.30. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.15. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminste Mdlle Mars, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


Matinees, Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Matinee 
Matinees on Wed- 
Matinees on 


Matinees on 


Lyceum—. ‘ock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday » 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15, Matinees 


on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3°. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry = treet. WA Country Mouse, 
at g. Preceded at 8, by 4 Sit of Old Chelsea. Matinee on 
Saturday at 3. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca_on Thurs- 
day, March 6. Matinee on Saturday and Wednesday following. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 8.10. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7xe /1/illow Pattern, Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenuel—47e¢ You @ Mason ? at g. 
Preceded, at-8.15, by 4s Once in May. Matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Terry’s (Strand)—7ke New Clown, atg.10 _ Preceded, at 8.10, by 
Sheerluck Fones. Matine+s on Wednesday and Saturday, at 


et 


2.15. 
Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8,15 
daily. 
Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street) --Jrist Assurance, at 8. 
Heard at the-Telephone,atg Caesar's Wife at 9.45. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 
745+ 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hail, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at t 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C,) Ballets—" 
g, and ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.30. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Santa Claus,” at 


Balle-—* Old China,” at 10.35. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturday: 
ro p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Frida 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. z 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Fice daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free: Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 te dusk. 

i i - Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 

Greenwich opp ite ar Naval Hitec m and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), to to 5. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Mluseum—Free, 10 tos. 
Saturdays, to to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk ; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—E week day, 11 to 4: admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)— admission, 10 to 4: Saturdays 
ro torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to Thursdays and 
Frid 1rto 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 5 30. 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 


payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only 

Royal College of Surgeons (I. co!n’s Inn Fields, W.C.) 
Visitors are admitted b» orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes.lay. and Thurs- 
day, to to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to s p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. 


Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
‘Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 


other da 


entific pe, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square!— 
Free on Mondays 12 tos: Wednesdays, Thursdays, an arur 
days, 10 to 4: now closed on Sundays. —Sixpense admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridavs, 11 to 5. Children under £ not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Perk, N.W.)—Fyvery 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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YCEUM. SEVENTH MONTH. 
Every Evenine at 8, precisely, 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLEITE in SHEKLOCK HOLMES. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


ILVERY EVENING at g o'clock, a new play entitled 
A COUNTRY MOUSE, 


By Arthur Law. 

Messrs. C. W Somerset, ubrey Fitzgerald, Gerald du 
Maurier, F. Vo pe, J. D. Beveridge, Misses Granville, 
Vane Featherst-n, Mrs. E. H. brooke, and Miss Annie 
Hughes. 

Freceded at 8.15 (doors open 7.5c) by“ A Bit of Old 
Chelsea," by Mrs, Oscar Beringer Miss Annie Hughes 
as “Saucers” (her original character). 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, 10 to 10. 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S W. 
Immediate Tinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance of the Voice (singing and Speaking’. 1 of Voice, 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. stimonials 


from Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Ma i Miss Maud Hoffman, 
and numerous other: 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) 16,000 ., 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ,, ss 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, <i O:250 13,000 
COLUMBIA +» 8,000 13,000 


” 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t» Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA of At ++ 13,009 
PENNSYLVANIA vn «s ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and tor further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


TAS RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, id. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


A Loose EnD AnD OTHER Stories. By S. Elizabeth 
Hall. 2s. 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Tue Opportunist. By G.E, Mitton. 63. (Blach. 

THOROUGHBRED. By Francis Dodsworth. Trelierne's 
half crown Novel Series. (Anthony Treheine, 3, 
Agar Street, W.C.) 

Tue Great Gop Success. By John Graham, 
Doliar Library. (Hetnemann.) 

As Casar’s Wire. By Mrs, Aylmer Gowing. 63. 
(Long.) 


THROUGH THE Mists; 


The 


or, Leaves from the Autobio- 
graphy of a Soul in Paradise. Recorded for the 
Author by Robert James Lees. 6s. (Long.) 


A Lover oF Music AND OTHER TALES OF RULING 
Passions. By Henry Van Dyke. With illustrations 
by W. Appleton Clark. 6s. (Newnes.) 

men 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES Il. 
Tse? Asis Ears 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Price 2/6 each, 


and {1. of 


Also Binding Cases for Vols. I, and II. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue CATLER OFFicE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
TY 
VOLS. I.— VII. of 
THE: SiPAneeARsE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 


Vols. Il, -VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 
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TWO FIRST NIGHTS AND FOUR PLAYLETS. 


M* Arthur Law’s new play, A Country 

Mouse, is really misnamed, for the 
mous? is really a minx. Angela Muir 
(played by Miss Annie Hughes) is quite 
an old friend. She has her prototype in at 
least a dozen songs that I have heard Mr, 
Arthur Roberts sing, and she has affinities 
with a young lady who returned to her 
country village home “ with her golden hair 
a-hanging down her back.” 


Anse! (from near Dorking) is introduced 

to us as a little innocent placed in a 
London atmosphere, which is, as a Cockney 
might describe it, distinctly “thick.” For 
ex imple, her friend, Miss Violet Aynsley. 
is masquerading as a married woman in order 
to capture Lord Robert Wyckham, whose 
predilection lies in the direction of married 
women—a_ peculiarly nasty idea. Then 
Angela is courted by the Hon. Archibald 
Vyse, who has an affair with Lady Sylvia 
Bowlby, the “fast” wife of an indulgent 
country brewer, and the daughter of an 
elderly blackguard, the Duke of St. Kitts. I 
may be old-fashioned, but the cynical sugges- 
tion of promiscuity in certain parts of the 
story is sordid and not a bit amusing, while 
the voué duke is a particularly disagreeable 
type, for few things make me shiver like the 
sight of a nasty old man stalking a young girl. 


] think Miss Annie Hughes must take the 

same view, for she plays the part from 
start to finish with a knowingness which com- 
pletely dispels the idea that Angela is really 
innocent. She looks more like a lady with a 
past masquerading for the nonce as an inno- 
cent young girl. Her final covp of marrying 
the duke and throwing over young Vyse only 
shows how little innocent she is. But if 
Miss Hughes takes away the nasty taste 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge puts back the sourness 
(unintentionally), for “he plays the part of 
Bowlby, the brewer, with so much seriousness 
that you cannot help being immensely sorry 
for him and extremely indignant with the 
whole code of morals presented to us. Now 
pity and indignation should play no part in 
farce, and that is just where A Country 
Mouse is essentially weak. It has some 
witty lines and the audience laughed, but 
not quite heartily I think, 


e[phe acting is not bad though everybody 

followed the air of indecision of the 
author and took the affair too seriously. For 
example, Miss Granville as Lady Sylvia is 
much too bitter for farce, Mr. C. W. Somerset 
is a little too realistic, and Mr. Du Maurier is 
too serious. The only player who kept to the 
key of farce was Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald as 
Lord Robert Wyckham. 


“The triple bill at Wyndham’s is a strange 

mixture, for it opens with a very old- 
fashioned farce, /rish Assurance—originally 
produced at the Haymarket in 1839 under the 
title, Wisi:Last Legs ; goes on to an extremely 
modern French masterpiece, which finds 
intense drama in a telephone ; and winds up 
with a severe discussion, Casar’s Wife. 
Fiverybody has seen a telephone ; nobody 

but a Frenchman could have utilised 
its dramatic possibilities to such purpose as 
we find in the remarkable playlet at Wynd- 
ham’s, though Mr. Bronson Howard antici- 
pated MM. de Lorde and Foley to some extent 
by introducing a Stock Exchange “tape ” 
in The Henrietta. 


““& COUNTRY MOUSE” 


Written by Arthur Law, and produced at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre on February 27 


Mr, C. W. Somerset 
Mr. Aubrey Fi:zgerald 
Mr. Gerald Du Maurier 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge 
Mr. Frederick Volpé 
Mr. H. Templeton 
Miss Granville 

Miss Vane Featherston 
Mrs E. H. Brooke 
Miss Annie Hughes 


Act I,—Drawing-room of Lady Sylvia Bowlby's 
house in Park Lane; evening. 

Act Il.—Morning-room in Mr. Aynsley's house in 
Kensington; the following morning. 

Act. III.—Hon. Archibald Vyse’s chambers in 
Bond Street; same afternoon. 


Duke of St, Kitts - 
Lord Robert \\ yckham 
Hon. Archibald Vyse - 
John powthy, M.P. - 
Jephcot (butler) - - 


Footman - - - - 
Lady Sylvia Boulby - - 
Vi-let Aynsley - - 
Mrs. Cropp r (housekeeper) 
Angela Miur (te mouse) - 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S BILL 


A TASMANIAN SINGER WHO MAKES HER 
DEBUT TO-DAY 


Mdlle. Linda de Leuse, who is making her début at the 
St. Jaines’s Hall Ballad Concerts to-day, hails from Tas- 
mania. Her father is an Italian and her mother is an 
Englishwoman. Mdlle. de Leuse was born at sea when 
her parents were on their way to Australia. Though she 
has travelled a very great deal the greater part of her life 
has been spent in Tasmania. She studied singing with 
Signor Franco Leoni of 1b and Li:tle Christina fame 


“IRISH ASSURANCE ” 
Written in 1839 by William Bayle Bernard 


Felix O'Callaghan Mr. Leonard Boyne 
Mr. Rivers - - Mr. Holman Clark 
Charles Rivers - Mr. Kenneth Douglas 
Dr. Banks - - Mr. Reginald Walter 
ORNS <i e5 > T- Mr. John Deverell 
Thomas (inn boy) Master Edgar Ruthven 
Mrs, Montague - Miss Geraldine Olliffe 
Julia Banks - Miss Jean Morrison 


Scene I.—Streetin Bath. Scene II.—At Mr. Rivers's. 


“HEARD AT THE TELEPHONE ” 
From Au Telephone by MM. De Lorde and Foley 


André Marex - - - 
Marie Marex (his wife) - 
Pierre Varex (his child) - 
Nannette | 


Mr. Charles Warner 

Miss Geraldine Olliffe 

Master Noel Compton 
{ Miss Elsie Chester 
Blaise - 4 } Mr. Holman Clark 
Jean Rivotre -| his (Mr. Kenneth Douglas 
Luctenne Rivoire\ friends | Miss Ethel Warwick 
ATramp - Mr. John Deverell 
Justin (a butler) Mr. Reginald Walter 


Act I.—Marex at home. Act II.—Marex at Rivoire’s. 


his servants 


“CASAR’S WIFE” 
From M. Paul Hervieu's L’Enigme 


Raymond de Gourgiran 
Gerard de Gourgiran - 
Marquis de Neste - 
Vivarce (the lover) - 
Laurent (a gamekeeper) 
Butler - - - - 
Léonore de Gourgiran 
Giselle de Gourgiran - 


Mr. Charles Warner 
Mr. Charles Fulton 
Mr, Fred Kerr 

Mr. Leonard Boyne 
Mr Norman McKinnel 
Mr. Reginald Walter 
Miss Lena Ashwell 
Miss Fay Davis 

Act I.—The Chiiteau Gourgiran (evening). 

Act II,—The same (night). 


MRS. TREE'S TRIPLE BILL AT WYNDHAM'S 
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Tre play is divided into two halves. In 

the first we find M. Marex, a regular 
City bird, boxed up with his wife and 
child in a lonely country house. He chafes 
against the whole thing and sets out to visit 
some friends, the Rivoires, leaving his wife 
and little boy (splendidly played by Master 
Noel Compton) in charge of a man servant, 
Blaise, a maid—and a loaded revolver. From 
the very first you feel that something is going 
to happen. The air is uneasy as before a 
storm, and the tremulousness of the atmo- 
sphere is only intensified by the gaiety of the 
departing husband, who chaffs the maid about 
the “ Evil Eve,” in reference to her belief that 
she had seen an ugly face in the wood. 


s soon as the husband goes a ragged boy 
slinks in with a letter demanding the 
presence of the man servant at his dying 
mother’s bedside. The boy quietly abstracts 
the revolver, and then you know that the “ Evil 
Eye” was a verity. Blaise goes off to see his 
mother ; the women close the shutters ; the 
storm in the wood rises angrily ; a low whistle 
is heard ; the maid harks back to her mood 
of nervousness, knowing instinctively as 
primitive natures do that all is not well; she 
gradually disconcerts the wife ; and the cur- 
tain is rung down on a sense of poignant 
tension as the wife rings her husband up. 


[he next act grows more intense by a 
very clever contrast of Marex’s after- 
dinner gaiety in the Rivoires’ drawing-room. 
You hear the telephone bell ring frantically, 
and Marex stands to the instrument and 
listens to his wife’s fears miles and miles 
away. Thescene is terrible. You actually hear 
nothing but the husband’s words ; in reality 
the wife’s terror is conveyed more directly 
than if she were in the room befure you. As 
the noise of the burglars in the house grows 
clearer, and when a revolver shot is heard, 
the man’s face becomes a study of dread. No 
English player but Mr. Charles Warner could 
actthe part. He is as electric as the wire, and 
his gradations of doubt, ending in such grim 
certainty, are at once thrilling and chilling. 


] am not so sure of Cesar’s Wife, a trans- 
lation of Paul Hervieu’s Z’Enigme. Most 
of the play is a dialectic exposition of the ethics 
of monogamy. Is a husband entitled to kill 
the wife who has betrayed him or shall he be 
satisfied with murdering her spirit by killing 
her lover? The problem is not, I fancy, inte- 
resting to English people because we have re- 
placed the tribunal of barbarism by Sir Francis 
Jeune. What we are interested in is merely 
the identity of the erring woman. Is it Léonore 
(Miss Lena Ashwell), the wife of Gerard de 
Gourgiran, or is it Giselle, the wife of his 
brother, Raymond, who is the lover of Vivarce 
(Mr. Leonard Boyne)? The playwright keeps 
the audience in doubt till the end, but the 
mere fact that Miss Fay Davis is cast for 
Giselle soon assures the audience that she is 
not the guilty one, though it is she who objects 
to the husbands’ creed. In the play, however, 
it is only when Léonore gives herself away 
when she hears that Vivarce has shot himself 
that we know who is who. The cast includes 
some excellent players — Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Fulton, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Boyne, Miss Ash- 
well, and Miss Davis. To a Frenchman I can 
imagine that Z’Exigme is fascinating, but it 
does not take kindly to translation and trans- 
portation. Half its point was blown away in 
the journey acrcss the Channel. J. M. b. 


PHE CALLER. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO BRISTOL 


The Prince of Wales as 
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a Navvy. 


Portes 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S SEAT, BADMINTON, WHERE THE PRINCE STAYED ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
A portrait of the duke (by Elliott and Fry) appears in the left-hand corner and one of the duchess (by Langfier) in the right-hand 


Royalty on Tour.—This is to be a great 
week for royalty in the provinces. To-day 
the Prince of Wales, after a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Beaufort at Badminton, starts 
the work of excavating the new docks at 
Avonmouth, Bristol; on Friday the King 
lays the foundation stone of the new college 
at Dartmouth which will replace the good 
old ship, Britannia; and on Saturday the 
Queen will launch the great ship, Queen, at 
Devonport, while the King will lay the keel- 
p'ate of the new battleship, Aizg Edward VII. 


The Prince’s Ducal Host.—The Duke of 
Beaufort’s family traces itself back to Charles 
Somerset, who was created Earl of Worcester 
in 15t4. The 5th earl was raised to the 
marquisate and his son was raised to a 
dukedom in 1642. It is appropriate that the 
Prince should visit the duke on the eve of 
inaugurating the great engineering work at 
Bristol, for the 2nd Marquis of Worcester 
described the power and application of the 
steam engine so long ago as 1655. The 
present duke, who is the 9th, was born in 1847 
and succeeded his father at the age of fifty- 


two. He married in 1895 the widow of Baron 
Carlo de Tuyll. The first children were 
daughters, but much to the joy of the duke a 
son, the Marquis of Worcester, was born in 
1900. 

The Splendour of Badminton. — Bad- 
minton, of course, is synonymous with every- 
thing that is dear to the heart of the sport- 
loving Englishman. There is something 
ironic in the fact that his sister-in-law should 
be that notable prophetess on the temperance 
movement, Lady Henry Somerset. Until the 
birth of the Marquis of Worcester her son, 
Mr. Henry Somers Somerset, who is married 
to a daughter of the Duke of St. Albans, 
was the heir-presumptive to the dukedom. 


The Progress of Bristol.—Bristol is 
rapidly coming to the front as a great com- 
mercial port, but that is only a continuation 
of its early history, for to mention but one 
fact alone it was from Bristol that John Cabot 
sailed in the great ship, JZa¢thew, in 1497 and 
discovered the northern part of America. 
Quite recently a subsidised service to the 
West Indies has been opened up, and with a 


view of further extension the new docks are 
being constructed. Their water space will 
occupy thirty acres. 


The Prince as a Navvy.—The work of 
excavating will be begun by the Prince of 
Wales starting the huge steam navvy, of which 
a silver model will be presented to him. The 
navvy, which was made by Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor and Co. of Lincoln, consists of a plat- 
form carrying the boiler and engine, on which 
is arranged a massively-built tower which sup- 
ports a jib somewhat like a crane. On this 
jib is centred a swinging beam (correspond- 
ing to the shaft of a spade) carrying at its 
lower end a bucket armed with cutting teeth, 
which is dragged forwards and upwards by 
chains actuated by the engine. The teeth 
are thus forced into the opposing bank of 
earth or broken rock, as the case may be, and 
then drawn to the top, the bucket filling itself 
as it travels) When working under suitable 
conditions it is possible to fill over 300 or 
more waggons of stiff soil in ten hours, this 
being equivalent to upwards of 1,500 cuhic 
yards per day. 


THE STEAM NAVVY WITH WHICH THE PRINCE WILL BEGIN THE MAKING OF THE NEW DOCK AT AVONMOUTH 
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the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele 


Queen Victoria’s Most Beautiful Granddaughter.—The Grand 
Duchess Serge of Russia, who together with her husband, the 


DAN LENO—SKETCHED BY HIMSELF 


present Czar’s uncle, will represent the Russian Court at the forth- 
coming coronation, is thought by many people to be the most 
beautiful of the late Queen Victoria’s granddaughters, and she bears 
so strong a resemblance to her sister, the Empress of Russia, that 
occasionally they have been mistaken for one another. The Grand 
Duchess narrowly missed becoming German Empress, for her first 
cousin, now William II., was at one time very much attached to her, 
but Bismarck put the whole weight of his influence against the 
marriage. The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Serge are childless. 
They divide their time between Moscow and St. Petersburg, and 
the Grand Duke is particularly interested in all kinds of scientific 
and antiquarian matters, tastes shared by his beautiful wife. 


Helen’s Tower.—The newspapers have 
contained a great many references of late to 
the tower built by the late Lord Dufferin in 
honour of his mother. Mr. Welch of Belfast 
has been good enough to send me an illus- 
tration of this tower. The most vivid interest 
connected with it is undoubtedly the lines 
written by Lord Tennyson while on a visit to 
Clandeboye :— 


Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 
Dominant over sea and land. 
Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother’s love engraved in gold. 
Love is in and out of time: 

I am mortal stone and lime. 


The First Policewoman.—There is in the 
world one female policeman. Miss Helen 
Wilder did not become a member of the 
police force of the city of Honolulu in order to 
gain a Jiving; her father is one of the great 
sugar kings of the Pacific and worth several 
millions. It was her love for children and 
animals that prompted this pretty young girl— 
she is only twenty-four—to seck the appoint- 
ment. She is amounted officer, wears on her 
soft felt hat the silyer star which is the badge 
of her calling, and carries a revolver. 


HELEN'S TOWER, CLANDEBOYE 


Which was erected by the late Lord Dufferin in 
memory of his mother 
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Brewing and Church-building.—The church at Burton-or- 
Trent which the King visited during his week-end at angemore 
is being altered and renovated by Lord Burton. tel: seems, by 
the way, to be some sort of subtle connection between brewing or 
distilling and ecclesiastical architecture. At any rate, Lord Burton 
is by no means the first big brewer to spend money freely on church 
restoration. St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin was restored at an 
enormous outlay by Sir Benjamin Guinness, the founder of the 
famous brewing firm of that name and father of Lord Ardilaun and 
Lord Iveagh. Christ Church, too, Dublin’s second cathedral, found 
a generous friend in Mr. Henry Rowe, the head of a great whisky 
distillery. The beautiful Protestant cathedral of Cork—St. Finbarr’s 
—was rebuilt by Mr. Wise, a well-known distiller in the south of 
Ireland, in conjunction with Mr. Crawford, a brewer, who also 
provided an observatory and a fine library for the local Queen’s 
College and a school of art for the citizens of Cork. 


When Royalty 
Travels. — The fre- 
quency with which 
their Majesties will be 
travelling about this 
year will mean a tre- 
mendous amount of 
work for the railway 
people, for whether 
the railway journeys 
be long or short a 
multitude of precau- 
tions, as everyone 
knows, will be taken. 
It may not be gene- 
rally known, however, 
that a_ telegraphist 
always travels with 
royal trains. In case 
of any mishap a 
ladder would be 
placed against the 
nearest telegraph post 
and a wire connected 
with an instrument, 
which the clerk could 
work while sitting on 
a bank. By this 


KING EDWARD’S FIRST RACE 


Since his accession was the Stand Steeplechase 
at Kempton Park last Wednesday. His Majesty's 
horse, ‘*Ambush II.,"" won easily 


means assistance could be at once sent for 
to the nearest railway station. 


Mother-in-law Joke 97,871.—When will 
the mother-in-law cease to be the butt of rail- 
lery? Here is the latest. A man wired to a 
doctor friend, ‘‘ My mother-in-law is at death’s 
door. Come and pull her through.” 


More Red Tape.—With an imminent 
budget at hand the fiat has gone forth to all 
Government departments that economy is to 
be pursued in every particular. In the room 
where M.P.’s meet their private secretaries for | 
the despatch of correspondence a pane of 
glass in the window was accidentally broken. 
Apparently the expense of a glazier could not 
be faced, so the whole was covered with a 
sheet of paper, on which some wag wrote, 
“Economy to make up for remounts and cold 
storage.” 


Welch 
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The Sparrow-man.—One of the most 
curious sights of Hyde Park is the sparrow- 
man, or rather the sparrow-men, for there are 
several. These good people may be said to 
be professional feeders of sparrows. They 
come with bread, the sparrows know them, and hover round in 
clouds with loud twitterings. The birds are so used to the men 
that they fly quite close, will catch pieces of bread tossed an arm’s 
length in the air, while the bolder ones will flutter down and take 
bread from the feeder’s hand. Others swarm on the ground to 
snap up what is missed by the flyers, and there are always one or 
two big wood pigeons bowing about and. elbowing the sparrows. 
Patience, perseverance, and gentleness no doubt are at the bottom 
of it. 


Coffee Cigarettes.—One naturally looks to Paris for the latest 
in smoking mixtures and cigarettes. Coffee cigarettes are the newest 
fad among Parisian smokers. They are supposed to cure the man— 
or woman—of all the ills that follow on an undue devotion to the 
pernicious cigarette. The coffee substitute is made of the leaf and 
is not a compound ‘of: the ground bean. Coffee smoking, while 
perfectly harmless, is said to possess the property of filling smokers 
with an intense dislike for the flavour of tobacco. Among tobac- 
conists the coffee cigarette is not in favour, but chemists have no 
such objection, and many of them have gone in extensively for the 
sale of the nicotineless cigarette. 


“ Salisburys” and ‘Red Lions.”—Sir Wilfrid Lawson ought 
to view with approval the multiplication of “tubes ” inLondon. The 
proprietors of the various omnibuses, who may be supposed to know 
their public, apparently assume that the names of public-houses are 
more familiar to Londoners than the names of streets or public 
buildings. The stopping places along most of the omnibus: routes 
in London are in the majority of cases public-houses or “hotels,” 
and a stranger who is not acquainted with these hostelries would find 
it hard to reach his destination. The number of ‘‘Sailsburys,” 
“Red Lions,” and “Britannias” which mark the route on ’bus 
tickets would lead a foreigner to believe that the only famous 
buildings in London are public-houses. 


Mr. Arthur Diésy and the O.V.’s.—The society known as 
“Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” had a very pleasant dinner the other 
evening with Mr, Paul Bevan in the chair and Mr. Max Pemberton 
in the vice-chair. The Sette of Odd Volumes contains a number of 
men who are exceedingly well known in various branches of art and 


“DOLL SUNDAY” AT ST. , ANDREW'S CHURCH, CALCUTTA 


Once every year St. Andrew's, the Scotch kirk in Calcutta, devotes a 
Sunday to a toy service, the object being to collect toys for 
distribution among the poor children of the city 
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literature. The society’s list of past presi- 
dents includes Mr. Charles Holme, Mr. G, C. 
Haité, Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., Sir Ernest 
Clarke, and Mr. Conrad Cooke, Some 
measure of interest in the present dinner was 
centred in the presence of the Japanese Minister, the Marquis. 
Hayashi, with his wife. They were the guests of Mr. Arthur Didsy,. 
one of the most popular members of the “ Sette,” who presented the. 
members with this very quaint 
drawing by Mr. John Hassall, 
the well-known artist, who is 
also a member. Mr. Didsy’s 
connection with the Japan 
Society elucidates one point in 
the picture, “The Rising Sun.” 
The wand that he carries indi- 
cates that he holds the office of 
master of ceremonies to the 
“ Odd Volumes,” while the small 
gentleman in the wig may be 
presumed to allegorise the fact 
that Mr. Didsy had to enter into 
an elaborate explanation of the 
absence of Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
a member, who had promised a 
paper on “ Count Kénigsmarck,” 
the lover of George I.’s unhappy 
queen, but had not come forward 
to deliver it. 


Waterloo Cup Tragedies.— 
The Waterloo Cup this year 
provided no particular.sensation, 
but Altcar in previous years has 
been the scene of one or two 
tragedies. “Master M’Grath,” 
Lord Lurgan’s famous dog 
which won the cup three times, 
dropped dead just after his final 
victory in 1871, while Lord 
Oxford, the owner of “ Czarina,” 
which broke all records by win 
ning over forty matches without 
once suffering defeat, dropped 
dead from excitement on seeing 
his dog ‘win an apparently~lost 
course. Another tragedy oc- 
curred in 1881, and this time it 
was again one of the contesting 
dogs which was the victim, 
During the course one dog suddenly stopped and apparently lay 
down, but on the judges reaching the spot it was discovered that 
the unfortunate animal was dead, while the hare, also dead, lay 
quite near him. It was discovered that both animals had died from 
heart disease. 


The Man who Wrote ‘‘God Save the King.”—During the next 
six months the air of “God Save the King ” will ring in our ears pretty 
frequently. The authorship of this air has always been a matter of 
dispute, and now we learn froma musical journal that a new claimant 
has been put forward by Mrs. Frank Kidson in a recent work. This 
is Oswald, the Scottish composer, who worked for Simpson, the 
publisher of the air, and who was appointed chamber musician to- 
George III. Perhaps the most remarkable piece of evidence in 
favour of this claim is the fact that ‘God Save the King” appeared 
on the dial-plate of Windsor Church chimes as “‘ Oswald’s Arc ” under 
date 1769, the plate being in existence in 1815. Of course the 
evidence is not conclusive. 
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The secretary of the Japan Society, 
Mr. Arthur Didsy. Drawn 
by J. Hassall 


Many Happy Returns to.—March 5: Lady Alexandra Wynn- 
Carrington ; Lord Huntly, 1847 ; Lord Emly, 1858; Lord 
Berkeley Paget, 1844. March 6: Lady Helen Vincent; Lord 
Victor Seymour, 1859; Mr. R. C. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., 1860 ; 
Duke of Hamilton, 1862. March 7+ Lady Granby ; Lord Rom- 
ney, 1841; Mr. Edward Lloyd, 1845. March 8: Lord Melville,. 
1835; Lord Morpeth, 1867; Sir Richard Temple, 1826; Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, 1832. March 9: Lord William Cecil, 1854 ; 
General Sir Julius Raines, 1827; Sir John Thorold, 1842; Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 1850. March 10: Lady Airlie; Lord 
Clonbrock, 1834; Mr. L. Raven-Hill, 1867. March 11+ Princess 
Elizabeth of Hesse, 1895 ; Lord Francis Osborne, 1864 ; Mr. J. 
Swift MacNeill, MP., 1849. 
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THE COMPLETE BURGLAR 


First Burglar with watch dog: Don’t think there’s anything else we want, Jimmy 
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Bees and Beehives.—One of the most 
interesting figures in the world of apiculture 
is the queen bee. She is a very autocrat of 
the hive and will brook no rival. When 
there are more than one queen in a hivea 


battle royal takes place, which decides by means of the implacable 
law of the survival of the fittest which shall be the ruler. 
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Those 


who do not lose their lives in the sé/ée retreat from the hive with a 


following and swarm in a neighbouring tree or bush. 


is the longest-lived of the bee 
family and is well protected by 
her subjects, who will make a 
circle round her to shield her 
from intruders. But they do not 
take kindly to strange queens, and 
sometimes when one is introduced 
into a hive she is set upon and 
slaughtered. 


The Vagaries of influenza.— 
Vaccination for the time being 
has been completely ousted by 
that hardy annual, influenza. The 
extraordinary vagaries of our old 
friend are still a standing puzzle to 
the medical profession. Between 
1833 and 1889 the disease was 
almost unknown. In the latter 
year a mild form of influenza 
circled the whole world from east 
to west and returned to England 
in 1890, this time taking a reverse 
course from west to east. In 1891 
influenza of a more severe type 
covered the United States, reached 


England in April, stayed with us all the summer, and then paid a 
It never touched Asia or Africa, 
but by December it was back again in England, carefully covering 
It is still a mystery why 


flying visit to Spain and Russia. 


all the ground it had already been over. 


Our Double 


The queen 


SECTION OF BEEHIVE, SHOWING QUEEN BEE 
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the journeys of the disease should take so 
eccentric a course and why it should be so 
much more severe in some years than in 
others. Other smaller puzzles connected with 
influenza are why Jews almost entirely escape 


its ravages and why artisans working in high temperatures, such as 
the puddlers at Elswick, should also be exempt. 


Geisha Clubs. —Japan is slowly but surely being penetrated by the - 


“new woman” movement. The 
dainty little brown women who 
have always been likened to but- 
terflies have become conscious that 
auseful and helpful life is more to. 
be desired than an ornamental 
one, and they are going in for 
progress heart and soul. One of 
their “new women” movements,. 
called the “Japan Society for the 
Culture of Women,” already has a 
membership of 10,000 women in. 
towns and villages throughout the 
country. The Empress of Japan,. 
who started the women’s club, is 
flattered when friends from the 
West tell her that she is in almost 
every respect a veritable Euro- 
pean. It is her one desire to be 
thought so. .She dresses like a: 
Western woman, 


Thin-necked Japs.—Before the: 
advent of military discipline on 
European models the Japanese 
were the smallest-necked race in 


the world, a firm of London collar-makers asserting that 13 in. was. 
the normal circumference of a full-grown Jap’s neck. 
over twenty years, owing to a more athletic development, the average 
has risen an inch and a half. 


In a little 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


| our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who might wish to enter for this competition but who may not 

thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we published an article containing the fullest instructions, 
explanations, and advice to beginners. Copies of the number containing this article can always be had by applying to: 
one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Tue Tatier, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, H.C, 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.e., answers to the fifth acros- 
tic (dated March 5) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, March 17. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
Boe ASW 


BW NH 
Z 


. D 
. (1) O 
6. N 


wn 


1. Leaders" is accepted. 3. See Scott's Pirate. 
“Norma” is accepted. Variants of spelling and 
references to Norse sagas are accepted. Goddesses are 
not accepted because they are not prophetesses. ‘ Nom- 
hubulwana" is accepted. 


Correct answers have been received from Aylwards, 
Algeria, Aurélie, Arleucar, Augustine, Baff, Badger, 
Brownie, Baden, Bydand, Berth, Buxhall, Bunker, Bos- 
mere, Blackie, Boveen, Comma, Chicot, Cactus, Cheshire- 
Puss, Carus, Caian, Clan-Chattan, Cynocleptes, Calfo, 
Cusha, Chrisser, Cinderella, Canonicus, Coomb, Chuggins, 
Cheero, Cumpy, Cobo, Cobbler, Cardo, Chums, Clare, 
Dynamic, Dugli, Daddy, Droffas, Depot, Danesfort, 
Duplex, Evergreen, Eel, Esplanade, Ellart, Ekward, 
Ellen-Mott, Edina, Eatonian, Eta, Elbo, Ferret, Flying- 
Fox, Gem, Golo, Games, Gnol, Gerwil, Gander, Glenfarg, 
Herb, Hyena, Hopeful, Hattrick, Hai-ya, Hasard, 
Hibernia, I.S., Imperialist, Jumbo, Jane-Fairfax, Karner, 
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Ko, Kenmor, Kiln-Green, Keb, Leather, Lucifer, Lam- 
mermoor, Len, Larissa, Leafrule, Lolotte, Lambro, 
Latimer, Magunota, Monachus, Martins-Nest, Montrave,. 
Mia, Milbar, Micat, Major, Mussie, Mug, Mannlib, Madle, 
Meg-Merrilees, Murgeon, Mill, Mummer, Morden-Boss, 
Nodus, Nemo, Notxac, Nibs, Nigger, Novice, Nodding, . 
Nimble, Ovusmos, Ouard, Oubit, Outsider, Opus,'Perugia, 
Peter, Petronella, Phunga, Poodle, Penelope, Piccaninny,. 
Perry, Petrol, Pippip, Quail, Quill, Ridley, Rota, 
Res, Stars, Sec, Scolopax, Soho, Solvo, Salopia, 
Satanella, Seagull, She, Susannah, Straw, Sostryn,. 
Snevets, Spes, Two-Cuckoos, Tina, Trio, Tubbs, Taffy, 
Triplets, Twala, Trottiwee, Toddles, Turquoise, Usher,. 
Vacuna, Victor, What-Ho, Waimate, Wigwam, Whiff- 
Waff, Waratah, Warata, Walton, Westdale, Xit, Zeta, Zux. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that the solutions to, 
each separate acrostic must be written on separate sheets 
of paper. For the future if answers to two different 
acrostics are sent in on the same sheet of paper the 
second will be disqualified. 


Double Acrostic No. 5 


This simple menu's not sustaining quite, 
But that's a detail if you think it right. 


1. A thing of beauty in the early sj ring, 
To turn a new one over's a hard thing. 


2. She was not Irish, but she loved a bull, 
But then her heart and not her mouth was full. 


3. An honoured name, a younger son, 
A tyrant slain, and a hill fortress one, 


4. By me men talk together quite unseen ; 
No magic—though there are miles and miles 
between. 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES 
Mr. H. G. Wells at Spade House, Sandgate. 
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Copyright of ** Lhe Tatler 
Mr. H. G, Wells gained his first distinction in fiction with The Téme Machine, published in 1895. In this book and in others—including The Invisible Man (1897), The War 
of the Worlds (1898), and The First Man in the Moon (1g01)—he has brought his training in natural science to supplement his great imaginative gifts, and has brilliantly 
shadowed forth many possibilities and impossibilities of a future in which science will play a still larger part in ordinary life. In The Wheels of Chance, Love and 
Mr, Lewisham, and The Sea Lady he has indicated other aspects of his versatile powers. In Anticipations he has proved himself a skilful essayist 
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THE LADEER 


The New Yeomanry. — The Imperial 
Yeomanry in Great Britain are setting them- 
selves to do admirable work. Already some 
of the battalions are so well organised and 
advanced that they are able to conduct minor 
operations of war with the most satisfactory 
results. The excellent photograph given 
herewith represents a first field day by the 
new body, under Colonel Lindley. Even if 
there are here and there yeomen who have 
not yet acquired the knack of not falling over 
their spurs, the force as a whole gives great 
promise of carrying out that useful and neces- 
sary training which the war has brought home, 
and which the Commander-in-Chief is so 
earnestly impressing upon all members of the 
energetic successors to the defunct 
“noodles.” The recent capture 
by yeomen at Aldershot of Captain 
Prince Alexander of Teck, a clever 
7th Hussar and D.S.O._ officer, 
was not only amusing because the 
yeomen made prisoner of a fighter 
who had successfully eluded the 
Boers, but was also a tribute to 


the smartness of the yeomen 
themselves. 
An Unique Experiment. — 


Colonel G. J. J. Hoffmann, V.D., 
commanding the 2nd West Riding 
of Yorkshire Volunteer Artillery, 
was the, first officer to mobilise 
batteries of 40-pounders ; in other 
words, turn out these unwieldy 
guns as they would be turned out 
in case ofinvasion. The weapons 
were mobilised for the purpose of 
sharing in asham fight near Brad- 
ford, the headquarters of the 
brigade. The country was very hilly, and the 
guns had to be dragged one at a time into 
position by seven horses, to say nothing of man- 
handling. The difficult and laborious task of 
entraining and detraining was most success- 
fully carried out. The photograph shows the 
detraining of one of the guns and gives an 
excellent idea of the nature of the work 
undertaken. Prior to this Colonel Hoffmann 
had organised a marching column covering 
several days, the 4o-pounders being taken 
from headquarters to camp. In dragging 
one of the guns over a spot called Bucker 
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Brow a horse of considerable value was 
killed. Culonel Hoffmann is one of the 
ablest and most en-rgetic volunteer officers 
nowserving. He has commanded his brigade 
for nearly ten years, and needless to say has 
had occasion to dip into his own pocket very 
frequently in the interests of the military 
efficiency of his country, which is one of the 
privileges of volunteering. He hopes soon 
to get 4°7 in. guns, and to be able to repeat 
his valuable experiments with them. These 


THE FIRST FIELD DAY OF THE NEW YEOMANRY - 


Colonel Lindley and yeomanry officers watching attack 


weapons have been long on promise to 
volunteers, but the War Office has not yet 
seen fit to furnish them. 


The Royal Launch at Devonport.—H.M.S. 
Queen, the first-class battleship which is to be 
launched by her Majesty on Saturday next, 
will weigh just under 6,000 tons when she 
enters the water. When completed she will 
be one of the most formidable fighting 
machines afloat and one of the most quickly 
built, for it is not a year since she was laid 
down. Just now the Qveen, almost ready for 
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launching, rests in a ‘‘ cradle,” which in turn 
rests on the launching ways. So that the 
“cradle” and ship may slide easily into the 
water the ways are covered with grease, several 
tons of it. Just before the ceremony of launch- 
ing the “cradle” and ship are kept from going 
into the water only by ‘‘dogshores” or iron 
chocks. These ‘‘dogshores” are knocked 
away by a simple and ingenious arrangement 
of weights, which are released when the 
Queen cuts the rope supporting them. After 
that there is the noble spectacle of a mag- 
nificent structure entering the element in 
which it may be her lot to fight an inde- 
scribable battle or float through a long period 
of glorious peace. 


A Prize from Trafalgar.— 
Hard by this latest battleship is 
a fine old trophy from Trafalgar 
davs—the Jmplacable, part of 
the Zzon training establishment 
for boys. She was launched in 
1789 at Toulon as the Duguay 
Trouin, named after one of the 
most celebrated corsairs of France, 
and was one of the few prizes that 
remained to us after the ravages 
of the gale which followed Nel- 
son’s last battle. She was brought 
to Plymouth Sound and in April, 
1806, was renamed the /pla- 
cable. One of the Queen’s sister 
ships is called the /mplacable, 
and there is a Duguay Trouin 
in the French Navy to-day. The 
Victory and the Duguay Trouin 
exchanged shots at Trafalgar, so 
that we have in our navy ships 
which were actually fighting 
against each other nearly a century ago. 


Knight 


A Relic of Victoria’s Last Salute.—One 
of the most interesting of the relics acquired 
of late by the Royal United Service Institution 
is a brooch made from the “ T” tube which 
fired the last gun discharged in honour of 
Queen Victoria. It was fired by N Battery, 
the Eagle Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, com- 
manded by Captain Cecil Bingham Levita, 
M.V.O., on Monday, February 4, 1901, in the 
Long Walk, Windsor, after the final funeral 
ceremonies at Frogmore. 


DETRAINING A 40-POUNDER GUN 


IN A SHAM FIGHT NEAR BRADFORD 


An interesting experiment recently made by Colonel Hoffmann of the 2nd West Riding Yorkshire Volunteer Artillery 
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Mount Wise.—Mount Wise, the name of 
the Admiralty house at Devunport where the 
King and Queen will be received by the 
admiral, is a small and by no means imposing 
building. The Duchess of Coburg disliked it 
intensely because there was no drive, the front door opening on the 
street. The reception-rooms are by no means large, and the house 
is not to be compared with that allotted to the commander of the 
district. Mount Wise derives its name.from Sir Thomas Wise, High 
Sheriff of Devon, who in 1612 built himself a house here and~called 
it after his own name. Devon- 
port did not exist then and the 
place was merely part of Stoke 
Damerel. Now Stoke Damerel, 
including the greater part of 
Devonport, belongs to Lord St. 
Levan. 


Straits in Clubland.— The 
whole of clubland is suffering 
from a plethora of supernumerary 
(guinea) subscriptions and a 
dearth of candidates owing to 
the war. The service clubs have 
suffered most of all. One hada 
narrow escape of shutting its 
doors altogether, and only held 
on by cutting down all its ex- 
penses with the most rigid eco- 
nomy. One or two clubs made 
proposals to take over in a lump 
one to two hundred selected 
members of a club now defunct. 
Another service club is agitating 
to open its lists to all branches 
of the service that have served 
in South Africa, which would 
largely increase its constituency. 
The worst of this sort of “ panic” 
is that the proprietary clubs under 
pressure from the proprietors are 
electing candidates who in ordi- 
nary times would be given a 
quiet hint to withdraw their 
names as having no hope of 
being elected, and that the mem- 
bers’ clubs are making admis 
sions which they will regret when 
the hour of danger is over. Un- 
luckily there is no remedy for 
this except bankruptcy, but it 
may be added that the present 
would be the most unfavourable 
time for starting a new club that 
can be conceived. 


Heraldic Puns.—The jovial 
spirits of the Heralds’ Cffice vary 
the monotony of drawing pedi- 
grees and fees by the perpetration 
of grisly heraldic puns. A good 
example of this is found in the 
bears which ‘‘support” the Baring 
arms. .Lord Burton, who was 
the host of the King during his 
Majesty’s recent visit to Burton, 
has a most appropriate pun in 
his motto. This runs, “ Basis 
virtutum constantia” (Con- 
stancy is the foundation of the 
virtues”) or might also be freely 
translated, “ Bass (’s ale) produces 
constancy in virtue.” Probably 
the most appropriate motto—short, expressive, and free from any 
puns—is that of Lord Kitchener, which is borrowed from Strafford— 
“ Thorough.” 


The Rose of Rownham.—On his way to Avonmouth the Prince 
of Wales will pass a portion of the river, or rather the path alongside 
of it, which is said to be haunted. The story is that a certain lovely 
young girl, who was known as the Rose of Rownham, had an 
unfortunate love affair, and either drowned herself or was drowned 
by her lover in the river near this spot. Therefore her ghost walks 
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MR. C. B. FRY 


The greatest all-round athlete in the country 
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here. At least so it used to be said, but a 
more incredulous modern generation rather 
sniffs at the story and says that the idea of 
the ghost no doubt originated in one of the 
white marks set up to assist navigation of 
the river and seen under circumstances which lent full scope to the 
imagination. 


“Ten C’s,”—Alluding. to an.alliterative contents bill which was 
published in THE TATLER a few weeks back a correspondent sends 
me the following story from 
Cambridge. Many years ago 
there was an undergraduate at 
Caius College who was always 
known as the “Ten C’s” for 
the following reason. His full 
name was Charles Campbell 
Cavendish Cotterill and he was 
Captain of Caius College Cricket 
Club, Cambridge. Mr. Cotterill 
is now a retired colonel in the 
army so perhaps he might now 
be known as the “ Eleven C’s.” 


A Rival to Ping-pong.— 
Badminton is coming up again 
and seems likely to rival ping- 
pong. Badminton when played 
correctly is much the better 
game; but then the net should 
be high, the courts large and 
carefully marked out, the shuttle- 
cocks: weighted with lead, and 
regular Indian Badminton rackets 
should be used. Then the game 
becomes almost as fast as 
“squash rackets”—so dear to 
the Harrow boys. Badminton 
can be played out of doors ona 
lawn or a carriage drive, and in- 
doors in a large room, by day- 

. light, or by gaslight, or electric 
light. Two, three, four, six, or 
eight can play at once. The best 
game, however, is six, when there 
are two ladies up at each side 
of the net while a man keeps 
back behind them. The game, 
as might be expected, derived its 
name from the fact that it was 
first introduced (in this country 
at any rate) by a member of a 
house party at Badminton in the 
time of the late Duke of Beaufort 
during a spell of bad weather. 


Badminton Clubs.—Every- 
where almost there are town 
halls, assembly - rooms, village 
halls, and parish halls which could 
be made the resort of Badminton 
clubs by arrangement during the 
rough weather. A club day once 
or twice a week would probably 
be a great success, especially as, 
owing to the fact that eight can 
play in a court at once, more 
players would be in action at 
the same time than at any other 
game. Perhaps a new career 
might become open to places 
like Olympia. 


Gregory 


A Versatile Athlete.—Should Southampton succeed in winning 
the next round one of the teams in the final tie for the English Cup 
will contain an amateur for the first time since 1893. Needless to 
say that particular amateur will be Mr. C. B. Fry, who is certainly 
one of the greatest all-round athletes the universities have ever pro- 
duced. ‘‘ Charles,” as he is known to his intimates, was last season 
the most remarkable cricketer in England ; at the present moment he 
is probably the most popular footballer. In addition to his distinction 
in the world of flannels and mud Mr. Fry is one of the most read- 
able of sporting writers 
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The Bran Fie 


|t is amusing to see the impoztance attached in British political 

circles to speeches and le'ters to the newspapers. Here has 
Lord Rosebery been making seven—or as some say eiyht—speeches 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman some more, and both have 
written letters to friends, who sent them—the letters | mean—to the 
newspapers ; and the end of it is that the Liberal party is split again, 
and a Government which already had a bigger majority than any 
ministry ought to have is now placed beyond the reach of overthrow 
by anything short of suicide. And yet nothing has really happened 
at all to produce any particular result. Nobody has told us anything 
that we did not know b-fore. Nobody has really dove anything at 
all; yet political circles are convulsed and newspapers exult or 
despond just as if something great were going to take place. 


Bt this is the penalty of the constitutional fiction that we are 

governed by Parliament and of the ro nantic fiction that 
Parliament is influenced by speeches. In practice one sveech in a 
hundred made by one of half-a-dozen m:n has some real influ.nce 
on the course of politics. The rest of parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary oratory goes to fill up the back pages of local news- 
papers and is shot into the rubbish-heap of Hansard. But still 
the speakers drone on, as a rule very dull, or if lively, of a quality of 
wit only tolerated in Parliament or the ;antomime. And then they 
go down to their constituencies and ladle out more of the same stuff, 
slightly better put together but far from memorable, and if they are 
men of some position in their several parties we see placards 
announcing “Great Speech by Lord This or Sir Henry That-the- 
Other.” ‘The great speeches of a generation are few, and fewer still 
are those great speeches which have had any particular effect on 
politics. Of course party leaders in Opposition cannot do much to 
catch public attention except speak and write. Their organising 
work only tells its tale at a general election. Still, of the Opposition 
as of the Government the general public will come to ask more and 
more not, “ What do you say ?” but “ What have you done? What 
are you doing ?. What do you intend to do ?” 


e have not yet come to Mr. H. G. Wells’s prophesied govern- 
ment of engineers and scientific business men. Perhaps it 

might be as well if we never got so far, for scientific and business 
men are apt to be horribly credulous and sentimental outside their 
own special subject or trade—and occasionally inside it as well. We 
have seen eminent men of science swallow Spiritualism or the Bacon- 
Shakspere theory whole. We have seen able and successful men of 
business swept away by the rant of pseudo-philanthropy. Germany 
is particularly rich in men of science and men of business and 
delights to believe monstrous stories of impossible British atrocities ; 
but the average citizen, who in some cases has a tincture of science 
and more often a touch of business ability, is becoming increasingly 
impatient of talk for talk’s sake and deliberate waste of time, which 
seems to him to make up most of the proceedings of public men inside 
and out of Parliament. The chief reason for the eminence of Mr. 
Chamberlain among his friends and enemies is that he occasionally 
does something. Through him it was that Jamaica bananas made 
London streets yellow. A small thing, but which of his colleagues 
or opponents has done even so much to impress his personality on 


actual life ? 

yeNe for the great feud between the two Liberal leaders, it resembles 
most nearly a game of ping-pong. The comparison has been 

made before but will bear being repeated ; only instead of celluloid 

balls, political metaphors were hurled across the oratorical net. The 

balls were provided chiefly by Lord Rosebery :— 


It was a noble plorghman who 
Pursued his lonely furrow; 

Said he, “Some spadework let us do 
In order to be thorough.” 


But in a while it did betall 
That spades were out of date. 

He said, “I urge each Liberal 
To go and clean the slate.” 


When worthy Campbell-Bannerman 
The problem tried to tackle, 

Said Rosebery, “My friend, you can 
Stay in your tabernacle.” 


I wish that he would tell me now 
Before my reason fades, 
Should tabernacles speed the plough, 
Or slates be cleaned by spades? 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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A Letter on Recent Books 
LOVELACE, — 
Ga ety without cclipse 


MY DEAR MR, 
Wearieth me 


and you and all men, but most of all men | should say a professional 
humorist like Mr. Dooley, who has to supply it to order without 
fail or failure. Without absolute failure that is, for such perfunctory 
work must fall occasionally below par. d/r. Dooley’s Opinions 
(Heinemann), however, at their best are delightful reading, and he 
is at his best on “Christian Science.” Turning topsy-turvy the 
Christian science principle, he represents his patient thinking he has a 
leg cut oif: ‘Ye see it goin’ an’ says ye to yerself, more expinse. A 
wooden leg.” And then after some admirable fooling he winds up : 
“Father Kelly says that if the doctors knew lss about pizen an’ 
more about gruel, an’ opened fewer patients an’ more windows, 
they’d not be so many Christyan scientists. He says th’ diffrence 
Letween Christyan scientists an’ doctors is that Christyan scientists 
think they’se no such thing as disease, an’ doctors think there ain’t 
annythin’ else. An’ there ye are. I think myself that if th’ 
Christyan scientists had some science an’ th’ doctors more Chris- 
tyanity, it wudden’t make any diff’rence which ye called in—if ye 
had a good nurse.” Happy also is Mr. Dooley’s hit at the 
specialists : “*I oughtn’t be lookin’ at ye’er heart at all,’ says the 
doctor to me, ‘I niver larned below the chin, an’ !’d be fired by th’ 
union if they knew I was worrukin’ on th’ heart,’ he says.” 1 should 
enjoy Mr. Dooley on such incredible abuses and blunders as Mr. 
Coulton exposes in his depressing and suggestive Public Schools 
and Public Needs (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.), a powerful plea for 
the reform of our teaching methods in the light of modern require- 
nents. The truth is that in this matter of attention to “the modern 
side ” we are, in part through insular arrogance and in part through 
the classical pedantry of head masters and university dons, com- 
pletely out of the commercial race with Germany. I wish I had 
space to quote from the appendices of this striking book instances, 
which are almost beyond belief, of the ignorance shown in our 
French and German grammars and of the imbecility shown in 
examination papers. The examiner’s one idea is to display his 
own ingenuity and thus to test not the knowledge but the ignorance 
of the candidate. 

The views of the President of the United States on the education 
of the American boy, and especially his ardent advocacy of physical 
training as not the least important part of the curriculum, will 
recommend themselves to Mr. W. Beach Thomas, whose excellent 
work on Athletics (Ward, Lock and Co.) might make a convert even 
of Mr. Kipling. The President’s essays, Zhe Strenuous Life 
(Grant Richards), though, of course, contributed to magazines or 
delivered as lectures before his accession to the presidency, will be 
scanned with intense interest as revelations of the inner mird of 
a man who to-day holds the tiller of perhaps the most powerful 
and progressive of the countries of the world. It is reassuring to 
find a man of such personal force and political power “on the side 
of the angels.” “We shall never,” he writes, “ make our Republic 
what it should be until, as a people, we thoroughly understand and 
put in practice the doctrine that success is abhorrent if attained by 
the sacriéce of the fundamental principles of morality. The success- 
ful man, whether in business or in politics, who has risen by 
conscienceless swindling of his neighbours, by deceit and chicanery, 
by unscrupulous boldness and unscrupulous cunning, stands towards 
society as a dangerous wild beast.’ You may, therefore, infer that 
tte morality of wild beasts, whose only virtue is strength and only 
vice weakness, will not be the American, as it seems sometimes 
to be the European, international standard of ethics. 

Mrs. Croker is at her best in her Anglo-Indian story, Ze Cat’s 
Paw (Chatto and Windus), whose heroine is decoyed to India and 
into an engagement by a false photograph and forged love letters. 
She has to choose upon her arrival between marriage to the man 
who had dealt so treacherously with her and becoming “ that terrible 
and pitiable object, a forlorn and friendless girl in India.” Her 
desperate choice casts her on strange and troubled waters and 
“into perils by her own countrymen and perils by the heathen,” 
landing her, however, happily at last in the haven where she 
would be, 

The Anglo-Indian widow who plays a part of importance in 
Miss Esther Miller’s 4 Prophet of the Real (Heinemann) is not a 
pleasant personage, but, indeed, hardly any of the personages in this 
improbable story are pleasant, yet it is only fair to say that in spite 
of the improbability of the plot and of the unpleasantness of 
the characters, the novel is fairly interesting.—Believe me, dear 
Mr. Lovelace, very sincerely yours, MILES BARRY. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


Lafayetie 
LADY CONSTANCE BUTLER 


Is the second daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde and a sister of Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew. Her mother is a 
daughter of the late Duke of Westminster 
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Interesting 


fet Sn hs PRT 


MISS WINIFRED PAGET 


Elder daughter of Lady Alexander Paget 


Or of. the most interesting débutantes 

of the season is the Lady Victoria 
Marjorie Harrict Manners, the eldest of the 
three daughters of the Marquis of Granby. 
Lady Marjorie celebrated her eighteenth 
birthday just before Christmas, and the next 
month made her first public appearance in 
town, accompanying her mother to the large 
reception given by the Duchess of Devonshire, 
whilst a week orso later she attended her first 
London dance given by Lord Rosebery. She 
was also included in the party that went over 
from Belvoir Castle for the Grantham Hos- 
pital ball. Lady Marjorie is exceedingly pretty, 
with a small face, dark hair, and big eyes ; 
she has the sfirituel/e charm which dis- 
tinguishes her mother, and like the Mar- 
chioness of Granby is a genuine art-lover. 
Lady Granby, who is a clever sculptor and 
has painted water-colours and miniatures, is 
best known by her silver-point portraits, the 
one given here of her young daughter being 
a very happy example of her work. 

The only daughter of the Countess Hare- 
wood, Lady Margaret Lascelles, another 
eighteen - year-old, came out at the York 
county ball given at the Assembly Rooms in 
January, where, too, Lady Eileen Elliot, the 
pretty young daughter of the Countess of 
Minto, was seen, but as Lady Eileen is only 
just seventeen she is not rea ly out, although 
as eldest child of the Governor-General of 
Canada she has been brought rather forward in 
the Dominion, The Countess Gainsborough 
has a débutante daughter, Lady Clare Noe’, 
who will also come out this season ; then it is 
possible that Lady Mary Grosveno~, the young 
daughter of Catherine Duchess of Westmin- 
ste, will make her formal entry into society 
for the coronation year. Although Lady Feo 
Sturt’s daughter, Miss Diana Sturt, will not 
be eighteen till April she will probably appear 
when the sunimer festivities are in full swing. 


Débutantes 


of the 


i 
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Coming Season. 


LADY MARJORIE MANNERS 


Bullingham 


MISS BEATRICE PAGET 
Younger daughter of Lady Alexander Paget 
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From a sketch by her mother, the Marchioness of Granby 


Miss Sturt, who has much of the charm of 
ier stately mother and an extremely graceful 
carriage, was a very lovely little bridesmaid 
just ten years ago when her grandfather, Lord 
Alington, married Miss Evie Leigh. 

Quite a number of girls who made the 
most of the few functions given in the year 
of mourning will make a point of attending 
the early courts as they have, of course, not 
been presented at any diawing-room although 
they are out. Lady Alexander Paget has two 
exceedingly pretty daughters, the Misses 
Winifred and Beatrice Paget, cousins of 
Miss Leila Paget. Miss Winifred Paget— 
“Frid” she is called by her intimates—has a 
picturesque style of beauty. Her sister, 
Beatrice, who bears no resemblance to her, 
is also very attractive in quite a different and 
more vivacious style. Then there is Miss 
Brougham (Eleanor Mabel Valentine), but so 
many of the smart girls of to-day are known 
by pet names, and she is always called 
“ Baba.” Miss “ Baba” Brougham is not 
very much in England as Lady Brougham 
prefers her beautiful home, the Chateau 
Eleonore in Cannes, but she was in town last 
season and greatly enjoyed her first plunge 
into the London gaieties. 

There is young Lady Constance Mackenzie, 
only sister and at present heir-presumptive of 
the Countess of Cromartie. Lady Constance 
is frequently chaperoned by her aunt, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, but although she 
enjoys balls and parties she infinitely prefers. 
outdoor amusements such as fishing and 
swimming, in both of which she is extremely 
adept. The Duke of Newcastle’s handsome 
niece, Miss Lois Lister-Kaye, tall and graceful 
with fine dark eyes, is another of the recent. 
débutantes, whilst the youngest daughter of 
the Duchess of Roxburghe, Lady Evelyn 
Innes-Ker, made her first appearance last 
summer at Lady Galway’s ball. 
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LADY BARING AND HER YOUNGER SON, MASTER ROBERT ABERCROMBY 


Lady Baring is the wife of Viscount Baring, Lord Northbrook’s eldest son. She was previously married to Sir Robert 
Abercromby, who died in 1895. The little boy in the photograph is her second son by her first marriage 
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The Royal Court. — The most striking 
feature of the royal Court will be the royal 
procession, which will include all the great 
officers of State, both hereditary and political. 
On this occasion the Hereditary Great Cham- 
berlain will be merely one of the general troop. 
His powers do not extend to Buckingham 
Palace, and the Court will be entirely arranged 
and “bossed” by the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Claren- 
don, who will be assisted by Sir 
Arthur Ellis (Comptroller) and Sir 
William Colville (Master of the 
Ceremonies). It is the latter’s 
special duty to look after the ladies 
who are presented, and in this 
pleasing duty he will be assisted 
by the assistant master and the 
officers of the Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms. 


The Levées.—The innovations 
with regard to the levées are pleas- 
ing to all the people who hitherto 
were obliged to attend once every 
year but who now (unless they 
are of high official rank) will not be 
so required. On the other hand 
the many vague people “in 
society ” who have been presented 
for some vague reason, and who 
regard the levée as a_ highly 
superior “party” to which they 
would like to go as often as possible, 
are much disappointed at the pro- 
spect that, if they are invited to 
attend at all during this year, 
they may have to wait several 
years before they obtain another 
invitation to a similar ceremony. 
Another question which is vexing 
the minds of many officers in the 
army, and will become more 
insistent later, is that of the 
“Derby levée.” The rule in the 
last reign was that the last levée 
in the year was held in the Derby 
week, just before the day of the 
gr.at race. It then usually hap- 
pened that a vast number of young 
officers who had omitted to present 
themselves at a levée before were 
seized with pangs of remorse and 
hastened to secure the last chance. 
For such a loyal purpose leave 
was, of course, readily granted, and 
as the leave usually extended to the end of 
the week these loyal subjects naturally found 
their way to the Derby and Oaks. Now, 
however, the outlook is blank. They are no 


SIR CHARLES BARRINGTON 


Of Glenstal, co. Limerick, is a well-known Irish 
baronet. He is married to a sister of Sir Hick- 
man Bacon, the premier baronet of England 


Is the eldest daughter of the Earl of Buchan. 
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‘longer obliged to present themselves annually, 


and the plea of “last chance” is “ off.” Pro- 
bably there will be a severe outbreak of 


LADY MURIEL ERSKINE 


Lady Evelyn and Lady Gladys 


funerals in the families of the army during 
the Derby week. 


Order of St. Patrick.—It is expected that 
the late Lord Dufferin’s collar of St. Patrick 
will be given to Lord Kitchener. The collar 
in question is composed of roses and harps 
tied together by knots of gold, the roses 
being enamelled in white and red. The 
centre of the collar is an imperial crown sur- 
mounting a golden harp, from which depends 
a badge surmounted by a wreath of shamrock 
bearing the motto Quzs separabit? (“ Who 
shall separate us”). The last grand function 
this Order was signalled by the installation of 
the Duke of York and Lord Roberts. That 
was in 1897. 


A Backsliding ‘‘ Bachelor.”—A wedding 
welcomed by mutual friends will be that of 
Mr. Allen Bathurst and Miss Ruby Churchill. 
Mr. Bathurst—a prominent member, by the 
way, of the Bachelors’ Club—is a brother of 
Earl Bathurst and has sat for Cirencester 
in the House of Commons since 1895, when 
he ousted the redoubtable Harry Lawson 
after a stiff fight. In 1900 no candidate 
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She has two sisters, 
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could be found to challenge his position, so 
strong was his personal and family influence 
in the locality. The huge estates of the 
Bathursts lie round Cirencester, the family 
seat is in the constituency, and during the 
last two centuries five of the Bathursts have 
at one time or another been members for 
either the borough or the division. They 
are, indeed, almost identified with 
the name, but they came originally 
from Batters in Sussex ; hence the 
Bathurst, which, as the philologists 
say, is but Battershurst writ short. 


The Taint of Politics.—The 
Hon. Allen Bathurst may be said 
to have been born a_ politician. 
Certainly statesmanship should 
have been in his blood since his 
forefathers have held high office 
of one kind or another for the last 
300 years. One was Lord Chan- 
cellor towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and another 
War Minister at the climax of the 
struggle with Napoleon.  Per- 
haps that may account for the 
fate which sent the present mem- 
ber for Cirencester to spend a 
happy time with the 4th Battalion 
of the Gloucestershires guarding 
Cronje in St. Helena. For a 
politician Mr. Bathurst is com- 
paratively young. Still the sunny 
side of thirty he has shown con- 
siderable ability and such a 
thorough grasp of agricultural ques- 
tions as becomes an old student of 
the Royal Agricultural College. He 
has, too, made many friends, and 
is likely to be heard of later. 


A Cousin of Lord Randolph. 
—WMiss Ruby Spencer-Churchill is 
five years younger than her future 
husband. Her father, Lord Edward 
Spencer-Churchill, is the surviving 
half-brother of the 7th Duke of 
Marlborough and inherits much of 
the family ability though his ener- 
gies have not, like those of his 
relatives, been wasted upon the 
field of politics. He is a com- 
petent electrician and an en- 
thusiastic motorist, and the pursuit 
of his hobbies afford him both 
occupation and amusement. Lady 
Edward is a daughter of the wealthy and 
twice-widowed Lady Northwich by her first 
husband, Major Warburton—a fact that is 
not without interest to Lady Northwick’s 
favourite grandchild. 


Speaight 


Speaight 
MRS. EVELYN CECIL'S BABY 


Mrs. Cecil is the wife of Mr. Evelyn Cecil, Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew and M.P. for Aston Manor, and 
a daughter of Lord Amherst 
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Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ Achievement.” —Among 
the great governing families of these realms 
the courtly house of Cecil is probably unique, 
for it stands pre-eminent at least in continuity 
of service to the throne. It has flourished 
under two earldoms, each reaching marquis- 
ates, for nigh four centuries and during as 
many dynasties—Tudor, Stuart, Hanover, and 
Saxe-Coburg. Though three of these dynasties 
have come and gone the house of Cecil 
remains as firm as of old. 


Feudal Coats of Arms.—Small wonder 
then that the heraldic “ achievement ” of the 
Premier should find an important place in 
Mr. Joseph Foster’s ela- 
borate new book, Some 
Feudal Coats of Arms, 
which has just been pub- 
lished with 2,000 illus- 
trations by Parker of 
Oxford. Mr. Foster has 
been a very laborious 
worker in the field of 
genealogy, for it is over 
forty years since his first 
genealogical work ap- 
peared. His new book 
is primarily a collection 
from the heraldic rolls 
of the names with the 
personal insignia  dis- 
played on their banners 
or vestments of the com- 
batants at the battle of 
Falkirk (1298), the siege 
of Carlaverock (1300), 
the tournament of Dun- 
stable (1308 and 1334), 
the battle of Borough- 
bridge (1322), at the siege 
of Calais (1345-8), and 
before Rouen (1418). 
With these have been 
incorporated the names 
and blazons in the so- 
called heraldic rolls or 
lists, concluding with the 
Arundel or Military Roll 
emblazoned in the reign 
of Henry VI. 


King Edward’s De- 
scent from Hengist. — 
Among other inte- 
resting items in Mr, 
Foster’s great book—a 
marvel of cheapness at 
43 38.—is an elaborate 
table showing that King 
Edward can claim de- 
scent from Hengist (the 
brother of Horsa), King 
of the Saxons, who came 
to Britain in 447, with 
his first Angles, or Eng- 
lishmen, and landed in 
Thanet. Hewas an an- 
cestor of Wittekind the Great, last King and 
first Duke of Saxony, who was conquered by 
Charlemagne and died in 807. Wittekind’s 
son was Count of Wettin, near Halla ; hence 
King Edward’s family name of Wettin. 


Lady Juliette Lowther.—This young 
lady, who is so much in request and so 
prominent an ornament as a bridesmaid at 
smart weddings, is the only daughter of Lady 
de Grey by her first husband, the 4th Earl 
of Lonsdale, predecessor and brother of the 
present peer. She has not been out long, 
and with her good looks, dowry, and high 


LORD SALISBURY’S 


emblazon on his coat. 
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connections may be expected to marry very 
well, It is a curious coincidence that neither 
the late Lord Lonsdale, the present peer, 
nor the third brother, Mr. Lancelot Lowther, 
have any sons; nor has Lord de Grey, and 
the marquisate of Ripon bids fair to become 
extinct after the two lives of himself and his 
father. 


Pytchley Master of Foxhounds.—Lord 
Annaly, who has undertaken to hunt the 
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“COAT” 


This beautiful ‘‘ achievement,” reproduced by permission from Mr. Joseph Foster's elaborate new 
volume, Some Feudal Coats of Arms, shows the families whose arms Lord Salisbury is entitled to 
The families thus represented are from left to right beginning at the top: (1 and 2) 
Cecil and Gascoyne quarterly with 8 and 9, (3) Winston, (4) Caerleon, (5) Eckington, (6) Walcott, (7) Ben- 
nett, (8 and g) Gascoyne and Cecil quarterly with 1 and 2, (10) Tufton, Earls of Thanet; the following 
names are on the authority of Edmondson, Mowbray Herald: (11) Hever, (12) Brown, (13) Charlton, 
(14) Francis, (15) Sackville, Earls of Dorset, (16) Denn, (17) Aguillon, (18) Dallingruge, (19) Nevile, 
(20) Courcy, (21) Clifford, (22) coat of augmentation, (23) Cundy, (24) Ewias, (25) Vipont, (26) Fitzjohn, 
(27) Clare, (28) Earls of Gloucester, (29) Robert, the Consul, (30) FitzHamon, (31) the Marshal, (32) the 
Marshal, (33) Strongbow, (34) MacMurrogh, (35) FitzGerald, (36) Bromflete, (37) Vesey, (38) Flint, (39) 
Atton, (40) St. John, (41) Cavendish, Dukes of Newcastle, (42) Smith, (43) Hardwick, (44) Scudamore, 
(45) Ogle, (46) Keppel, (47) Chartney, (48) Gobion, (49) Heyton, (50) Atton, (51) Bertram, (52) Kirkby, (53) 
Carnaby, (54) Halton, (55) Basset of Blore, (56) Beke, (57) Delaward, (58) Byron 


Pytchley next season, is a sporting Anglo- 
Irish peer of considerable wealth who ought 
to make an excellent master of foxhounds. 
He comes of a sporting, fighting, and good- 
looking family. He himself served with the 
Guards in the Egyptian Campaign and two 
of his brothers served in Egypt and Rhodesia 
and were in the Jameson Raid. His two 
elder sisters are Ellen Lady Inchiquin and 
Lady Coke, while his youngest sister, mée 
Miss Violet White, by many considered the 
handsomest of the family, is Lady Percy St. 
Maur, and may be a duchess (of Somerset) 
some day. 
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New Earl Fitzwilliam.—The new Lord 
FitzWilliam succeeds to an estate round 
Wentworth Woodhouse worth over £80,000 
a year and to one of the largest houses in 
Grosvenor Square, among many other things 


of value. He is a young man of considerable 
promise. His speech as seconder to the 
address in the House of Commons first 


brought him into public notice as a politician, 
and he was warmly praised by so good a judge 
as Sir William Harcourt. Oddly enough his 
name is de Mure, and this general attitude 
may be described by this adjective. He was 
married at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at the 
time this constituted quite a record, for no 
marriage had been cele- 
brated there for years 
before. 


Coollatin Park.—One 
of the Fitzwilliam estates 
is Coollatin Park near 
Shillelagh in county 
Wicklow. Here are 
grouse moors, well- 
stocked coverts, square 
miles of the prettiest 
Wicklow scenery, a mild 
and agreeable climate, 
and the blue sea not 
far off. The estate 
amounts to nearly 100,000 
acres. The house is a 
large stone building in 
the classic style standing 
on an eminence overlook- 
ing the old forest of 
Shillelagh, in which the 
original ‘shillelaghs ” 
may have been cut, and 
which certainly was a 
favourite hunting ground 
of Charles I.’s Strafford. 
This place was very dear 
to the Jate peer, who for 
years spent the autumn 
there. 


A Beautiful Duchess. 
—The Grand Duchess 
of Hesse has _ been 
seen about a good deal 
at Nice, where she is 
staying with her mother, 
the Duchess of Coburg. 
Exquisitely dressed she 
draws all eyes to her 
wherever she goes. Her 
most constant com- 
panions at Nice have 
been the Grand Duke 
Michael and Coun- 
tess Torby. Princess 
Beatrice of Coburg, the 
youngest member of the 
family, is described as 
even more attractive 
than her sisters. 


Well-deserved Promotion. — The new 
commander of the Royal Dragoons will un- 
doubtedly be Lord Basing, who has richly 
deserved promotion by his hard work and 
dashing services in the South Africa War. 
Lord Mansfield has gone for some salmon-fish- 
ing in his Scone water on the Tay. He will 
stay at Scone Palace for some time and will 
not come up to Kenwood certainly until after 
Easter, Lord Dungarvan will shortly arrive 
home after an absence of nearly a year in 
South Africa. There will be a special parade 
of his yeomanry, the North Somerset, of which 
he is colonel, to welcome him on his return. 
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A Balaclava Hero.—Lord Tredegar, who 
is one of the rapidly diminishing number of 
those who took part in the Balaclava Charge, 
is one of the best-known landlords in Wales. 
He owns immense property in the neighbour- 
hood of Cardiff and Newport and has long since bent his sword 
into a ploughshare. He became the first president of the Cardiff 
Horse Show some sixteen yeirs ago, an office which he has held 


A BALACLAVA HERO 


Lord Tredegar, who was formerly in the 17th Lancers, is Lord Lieutenant 
of Monmouthshire and one of the biggest landowners in Wales 


ever since. He is a keen huntsman and keeps his own pack of 
foxhounds, which he hunts regularly twice a week during the season. 
He represented Brecon in Parliament from 1858-75. 


Earl of Ancaster.—Of the four claimants to the hereditary great 
chamberlainship the Earl of Ancaster is best known to the public 
because he is the president of the Four-in-Hand Club, and in con- 
s quence leads off with his well-appointed coach at the meets in 
the parks in the summer. He is devoted to sport and gives large 
shooting parties at Grimsthorpe Castle in the autumn. He has 
worked hard at politics and earned his earldom by his services to his 
party. He is deeply interested in the prevention of cruelty to children 
and has presided over the society. In appearance he is a tall, stately 
gentleman who wears the side whiskers of a former age. He owns 
one of the large corner “ villas” in Belgrave Square which stands in 
grounds of its own. 


Seen in Belgrave Square.—A curious story is told with regard 
to Lord Ancaster’s house in Belgrave Square. On the occasion of 
a reception given by Lady Ancaster one lady coming in said to 
another, “I have just seen Sir George Tryon on the stairs. He 
looked very strange and white and did not speak. Has he been 
ill?” ‘You cannot have seen him,” said the other, ‘he is with his 
squadron in the Mediterranean.” The next day came the news of 
the sinking of the Victorza with Sir George Tryon and all the 
crew --this was in 1893. Sir George was the husband of Lord 
Ancaster’s sister. 


The Marquis of Cholmondeley.—Lord Cholmondeley, a second 
candidate, succeeded somewhat remotely to the title. He began 
life as Mr, like his father. He is not remarkably wealthy, and 
Houghton Hall has been let at different times in consequence. 
At present it is in the hands of the owner, and the famous coverts 
were thoroughly shot over during the season, Lord Cholmondeley 
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in his time has experienced many accidents. It 
is not so long ago that he and Lady Cholmon- 
deley and their children were all thrown 
out of a carriage and nearly killed, while 
a few weeks later Cholmondeley Castle was 
nearly destroyed by fire. Houghton came to the Cholmondeleys by 
marriage. Itis close to Sandringham and Holkham (Lord Leicester). 


Earl Carrington.—The third candidate, Lord Carrington, earned 
his earldom like Lord Ancaster for his political services as M.P., 
L.C.C., Governor of New South Wales, and Lord Chamberlain. In 
the latter capacity he did much to improve the routine of the office 
and the comfort of the ladies at drawing-rooms. !n New South 
Wales he founded a regiment of lancers, and afterwards they sent 
him a kangaroo as a souvenir. He is a good speaker—brief, 
humorous, and to the point—has been one of the most effective 
supporters of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and is on intimate 
terms with the King; his wife isa daughter of the King’s faithful 
and trusted attendant, Lord Suffield. 


Duke of Atholl.—The fourth candidate, the Duke of Atholl, is 
a nobleman of great wealth and the representative of a mighty 
name. .He has raised and equipped at his own expense several 
squadrons for the front. His castle of Blair is one of the finest 
seats in the North. He represents the ancient “ Kings in Man,” 
though the title and rights were long ago sold to the Crown. He 
has great literary tastes and is much interested in genealogy, 
archeology, and forestry. He is married to a sister of the beautiful 
Georgina Lady Dudley, and the two sisters are equally beautiful. 
He is but very little known in England and spends most of his 
time at Blair. 


Earl of Home.—This nobleman, whose name is pronounced 
Hume, is one of the wealthiest of Scots peers. He owns enormous 
estates in Scotland, being one of the few landowners whose demesnes 
extend to over 100,000 acres. More than half this vast property lies 
in Lanarkshire and came to Lord Home from the Douglases. It 
includes Douglas Castle. A considerable portion of Dundee also 
belongs to him, and this—consisting chiefly of ground rents—rises 
steadily in value as time goes on. He owns one of the biggest 
houses in Grosvenor Square. His favourite seat is the Hirsel in 
Berwickshire, where he can give his guests as good fishing as can 
be obtained anywhere. It is charmingly situated on the north bank 
of the Tweed near Coldstream. 


Alice Hughes 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBEMARLE AND HER TWO YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN 


Lady Albemarle is the only daughter of Lord Egerton of Tatton. Her 


eldest son, Viscount Bury, comes of age next year 
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Chancellor 


MRS. GERALD GUINNESS 


Is the wife of Mr. Gerald Seymour Guinness of Edenmore, co. Dublin, anda daughter of the late Captain Arthur de Capell-Brooke 
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Hades by the Yard.—Tableaux with 
Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Prometheus as the 
central figures have now been added to the 
other scenes in Hades at Her Majesty’s, 
where Ulysses is likely to run for some 
time to come. No less than 2,000 yards of 
black velvet were used for the background of 
Hades, which scene, by the way, has to be 
moved in almost total darkness before the 
eyes of the audience. How the carpenters 
and scene-shifters accomplish their task no 
one quite knows. 


‘‘Paradise Lost.”—The new 
Lord Fitzwilliam, we all know, is 
one of the few people who have had 
the pleasure of reading their own (in 
this case very flattering) obituary 
notices. Some years ago it was 
announced in the newspapers that 
he had been killed in the hunting 
field, and the usual biography 
followed the:announcement. One 
of Lord Milton’s friends took the 
opportunity of presenting him with 
a copy of Paradise Lost, and when 
some time later Lord Milton’s 
marriage to Lady Maud Dundas 
took place the same wag com- 
pleted his gift by presenting the 
bridegroom witha copy of Paradise 
Regained. 


Heir to a Dukedom.—Lord 
Francis Hope has made an 
excellent recovery from the gun 
accident, due to the carelessness 
of his loader, which caused his 
left- foot to be amputated. He is 
the heir-presumptive to his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, who 
curiously enough has also lost his 
left foot. Lord Francis attained 
notoriety by marrying Miss May 
Yohe, the American burlesque 
actress, but legal ties palled upon 
the lady after some years of 
matrimony and _ by the latest 
reports she was enjoying a new 
honeymoon in far Japan, a country 
which must form an admirable 
background for her particular 
type of good looks. 


Walsingham House. — It is 
very satisfactory to learn that- the 
“ American invasion” will not 
succeed in erecting a monster 
hotel on American lines on the 
site of Walsingham House and 
the old Bath Hotel. The famous 
Sherry of New York was supposed 
to be playing the part of Ahab to 
this particular vineyard, but Lord 
Walsingham denies that he has 
any intention of parting with any 
portion of his valuable property. 
All the rooms in Walsingham 
House, by the bye, are already 
let for the coronation, and even 
the seats to be erected on a stand 
in the garden to view the royal 
procession are nearly all disposed 
of. 


Painters in Fancy Dress.—The Royal 
Academy students’ annual fancy-dress ball 
which took place at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours the other 
evening was a brilliant and successful func- 
tion, being well patronised by the students 
and their friends, while a large number of 
well-known artists were present. The great 
majority of dancers wore fancy dress, and very 
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tasteful were most of the costumes, the 
fifteenth century period, perhaps, predominat- 
ing. Among the ladies the most striking dresses 
were worn by Miss F. E. Chaplin (Margaret 
of Anjou), Miss Ferneley (early Victorian), 
Miss Nellie Ferneley in a white fifteenth-cen- 
tury dress, Mrs. Salisbury Jones in a hand- 


Sen ee 


RR 


vane 


Alice Hugnes 


MISS KATHLEEN ORDE-POWLETT 


Who is engaged to be married to Sir Leslie Falkiner 


some Spanish costume, Miss McClelland 
(Dutch peasant girl), Miss East (Japanese), 
Miss Lion (Henrietta Maria), and Miss Sybil 
Kay (Lucy Manette). 


A Septuagenarian Sportsman.—Young 
Lord Glerawly, who kept his eighteenth birth- 
day on February 25, is the eldest son and 
heir of that vigorous Irish peer and septua- 
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genarian sportsman, Earl Annesley, to whom 
perpetual activity has always been as the 
breath of life. Lord Annesley is an old 
soldier whose honourable scars tell of wounds 
received in Kaffraria and the Crimeaa genera- 
tion ago. Since his soldiering days he has 
dabbled a good deal in politics. For seven- 
teen years before his elevation to the peerage 
he was member for Cavan in the House of 
Commons, and he now sits in the Upper 
House an Irish representative peer, but he 
takes more interest in yachting, fishing, and 
fish culture than he does in the 
interminable feuds of the poli- 
ticians. More fortunate than some 
of his patrician friends the bulk 
of his property is in the peaceful 
county of Down and surrounded 
by a prosperous tenantry ; his 
stately home at Castlewellan is 
one of the best-kept and most 
beautiful country seats in the green 
isle, 


‘Pretty Priscilla.” — Before 
her marriage Lord Annesley’s 
mother was a Miss Priscilla Moore, 
and tradition says she was the 
belle of the county, where she is 
yet remembered as “ Pretty Pris- 
cilla.” The present Lady Annes- 
ley, who, by the way, is the earl’s 
second wife, was also a Miss 
Moore, who received from her 
godfathers and godmothers the 
same charming name of Priscilla 
and from her admirers the same 
sobriquet. She, too, was and is 
beautiful, and ten or twelve years 
ago was the acknowledged belle of 
Dublin society. In her native 
county she is one of the straightest 
riders that ever followed the Meath 
Hounds ; in London the mistress 
of Annesley Lodge is known as a 
“charming and successful hostess, 
and she is by no means narrow in 
her sympathies. Practical philan- 
thropy appeals to her, a good book 
or a well-kept garden arouses her 
interest ; but I think she prefers 
an .open country life to ‘all the 
amusements of the town, and I 
know she is as fond of fishing as 
her husband, and shares his en- 
thusiasm for “a wet sheet and a 
flowing sea.” 


A Young Irish Beauty.—Lord 
“Annesley’s first wife was one of 
the Markhams of Tadcaster, and 
~at the time of her death her eldest 
daughter, Lady Mabel Annesley, 
was only ten years old. Lady 
Mabel is now one-and-twenty, 
and when she came out two or 
three years ago another charming 
belle was added to the bevy of 
Irish beauties who give distinction 
to Lady Cadogan’s receptions, 
Lady Mabel has always been a 
favourite with her beautiful step- 
mother, and she plays the part 
of guide, philosopher, and friend to the pretty 
little daughters of her father’s second mar- 
riage. She shares Lady Annesley’s preference 
for a country life, from which not even the 
attractions of their delightful London house 
can wholly wean her. Lady Annesley has 
two children of her own—Lady Clare, born in 
1893, and Lady Constance, born in 1895. The 
heir to the title is Viscount Glerawly. 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


ARES is an Irish question in golf as in 

politics, but the Irish golf question has 
happily nothing to do with the political; in 
fact, in all its essentials it is the very oppo- 
site. The Irish golfers have already got 
home rule. There is an Irish golf union. a 
thing we have not got on this side of the 
Channel, under whose auspices two Irish 
championships are held annually, whereas 
Scot and Saxon have none of their own and 
are content with the two open ones. But the 
Irish golfers are not satisfied with the results 
of home rule. With a patriotism which 
unfortunately is lacking in Irish politics they 
now wish to have a share in the empire of 
golf, an aspiration which must command 
the sympathy of all good Unionists and 


Imperialists. 
APS Irish demand or plea is for a turn 
of the championships which are now 
exclusively held in England and Scotland. 
They say that it is not equitable 
that the kudos and fame which 
follow in the wake of the big events 
should be snapped up entirely 
by English and Scots greens. 
They point out that Ireland has 
now several greens which are 
quite of championship class, and 
they affirm that the cause of Irish 
golf is seriously prejudiced by lack 
of opportunity to meet the best 
exponents of the game who live 
on the other side of the Channel. 


gs stated shortly, is the case 

for the Irish golfers’ demand, 
and it may be shrewdly suspected 
that the formal rebuff which the 
deputation received last year would 
not have been administered had 
the delegates been at all favour- 
able to it. In fact it is betraying 
no state secrets to say that the 
general feeling of those in autho~ 
rity was that the Irish demand was 
unreasonable. 


7] he plea that the Irish golfers 

have no opportunity of seeing 
or matching themselves against the 
best exponents of the game will 
hardly bear examination. In the 
first place, the open and amateur 
championships are open to every 
Irishman. In the second place, 
the Irish championship annually 
attracts many of our best amateur players, and 
during the past few years the leading Irish 
clubs have in the most sportsmanlike way 
promoted professional tournaments which 
have always been attended by the very pick 
of professional players. 


"T birdly, it is not contended that all or any 

of the Irish greens are superior to the 
present championship ones, and as England 
and Scotland are no farther from Ireland than 
Ireland is from England and Scotland, it 
was felt to be somewhat unreasonable to ask 
whatis admittedly the vast majority of likely 
candidates for championship honours to 
undertake the discomfort and expense of a 
cross-Channel passage merely to give a fillip 
to Irish golf. ¢ 


t the sante time these sentiments were 
prompted by no selfish or ungenerous 


spirit. The keenness and sportsmanship of 


the Irish golfers are fully recognised, and it 
may be affirmed with safety that when the game 
has been established a little longer in Ireland 
and the Irish golfers attain more to champion- 
ship form their claim to be included in the 
championship venues will not require pressing. 
Even in the past year notable strides have 
been made, and there can be no doubt that 
the delegates at Hoylake this year will return 
the deputation an encouraging if not a favour- 
able answer to their request. 


ut with every desire to see the golfing 
union ratified by the inclusion of Ireland 
in the championship venues it is possible to 
think that the time is not yet. Let the Irish 
golfers continue to send teams to this country 
and let our own clubs follow the evangelical 
example of the Oxford and Cambridge Society 
of sending teams to Ireland. In this way 
good golf and good fellowship will be promoted 
and the golfing millennium hastened. 


MR. JOHN E. LAIDLAY 


One of the best known of Scots amateurs 


ajebe slump in Scots and English profes- 

sionals in the States shows no abate- 
ment. The home-bred article whether he be 
player, greenkeeper, or clubmaker, appears to 
be preferred by American golfers now that 
they have acquired knowledge of elementary 
golfing principles. Many British professionals 
are therefore returning to this country, one of 
the latest to announce his approaching return 


being Bernard Nicholls. 
N° golfer occupies a higher place in the 
estimation of his fellow golfers than 
Mr. John E, Laidlay. He is an amateur of 
amateurs not only in his pure devotion to the 
game, but also in his superlative skill at it. 
Mr. Laidlay began to play golf on Mussel- 
burgh links nearly thirty years ago, when he 
was a Loretto schoolboy, and the list of golf- 
ing honours he has won would well-nigh fill a 
volume. Without mentioning scratch medals 
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of the Royal and Ancient, Honourable Com- 
pany, Royal Liverpool, and other leading 
clubs, he has twice won the amateur cham- 
pionship and been runner up three times. He 
is equally strong in medal play as in match, 
and his wonderful seventy-six at North Ber- 
wick the other day shows that he is playing 
as well as ever. Mr, Laidlay will play in the 
championships this year and will also repre- 
sent Scotland in the international match at 
Hoylake in April. 


r, Charles E. Miéville, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Professional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been honorary secretary of the 
Acton Golf Club for the last six years. He 
is a younger brother of Sir Walter Miéville, 
K.C.M.G., whose organising and administra- 
tive faculty he clearly shares. His energy 
and ability are manifest from the fact that his 
two honorary secretaryships, which demand a 
large amount of time and attention, are filled 
by him with the greatest accept- 
ance in spite of the calls of an 
exacting business. 


T he discussion as to the best 

method for deciding the 
forthcoming international match is 
proceeding with unabated ardour. 
Numberless suggestions have been 
made, but there are two main 
divisions of opinion. One section 
advocates the counting of the total 
number of holes won, each match 
being played to the eighteenth hole, 
and the other holding the orthodox 
view that only the matches won 
should count without reckoning 
the number of holes. 


Pee Sportsman and others who 
are in favour of counting the 
total number of holes appear to 
have forgotten that a match at golf 
is finished when one of the sides 
has won a greater number of holes 
than remain to be played. This is 
a cardinal principle of golf and any 
other method of deciding an indi- 
vidual match such as continuing 
to play and count the bye in the 
match—the actual proposal— is 
entirely out of place in an inter- 
national golf contest. 
he fact that the match is to be 
played by teams cannot affect 
this fundamental principle, and 
analogies drawn from the cricket and football 
field are totally false and misleading. A golf 
team is made up of individual matches, each 
of which plays its match out of sight and 
independent of the others, being thus a totally 
different kind of contest to the combined work 
of a cricket or football team. 
We are not fond of analogies in a contro- 
versy. Like statistics they can be 
made to prove anything, but as the Sforts- 
man has cited cricket in favour of the 
necessity of counting the combined total of 
points it may be pointed out that even in 
cricket when a match is won with wickets to 
spare the remaining batsmen do not play. 
Why, then, in golf when a player has beaten 
his opponent should he be asked to belabour 
his dead body ? Not even in League football 
has it been suggested that the team which wins 
by, say, six goals to none should score more 
points than the side winning by one to none. 
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THE TWO SISTERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICA! 


at 
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. MISS MARY HALL AS THE SAD HEROINE, ‘‘ ESTRELLA” 


Miss Hall plays the part of Estrella, the elder daughter of the robust old ranchman, Henry Canby. She is married to Colonel Bonham of the 11th U.S, Cavalry and 
almost runs off the rails with Captain Hodgman of the same regiment, when she is rescued from danger by her sister's sweetheart, Lieutenant Denton 
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1 PLAY. “ARIZONA,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


MISS OLIVE MAY AS THE GAY HEROINE, ‘ BONITA” 


This picture shows Miss Olive May as Bonita Canby, the younger daughter of the ranchman. She is shown here in the first act when she has returned from a long ride. 
On the occasion of King Edward's visit to the Adelphi Miss May presented his Majesty with a bouquet after the performance 
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SOME CHANGES 


Il. 

a[pboven stateliness has palpably diminished 

the beauty of life has as palpably in- 
creased. In old days people loved, or pro- 
fessed to love, fine pictures, and those who 
had them made much of them. But with 
that one exception no one made any attempt 
to surround himself with beautiful objects. 
People who happened to have fine furniture 
used it because they had it, unless, indeed, the 
desire to keep pace with the fashion induced 
them to part with Louis Seize or Chippendale 
and replace them by the austere productions of 
Tottenham Court Road. The idea of buying 
a chimneypiece or a cabinet or a bureau 
because it was beautiful never crossed the 
ordinary mind. The finest old English china 
was habitually used, and not seldom smashed, 
in the housekeeper’s room. It was the age of 
horsehair and mahogany, and crimson flock 
papers and green rep curtains. Whatever 
ornaments the house happened to possess 
were clustered together on a round table in 
the middle of the drawing-room. The style 
has been immortalised by the hand of a 
master: ‘‘ There were no skilfully con- 
trasted shades of grey or green, no dado, 
no distemper. The woodwork was grained 
and varnished after the manner of the 
Phil'stines, the walls papered in dark crimson 
with heavy curtains of the same colour, and 
the sideboard, dinner waggon, and row of 
stiff chairs were all carved in the same massive 
and expensive style of ugliness. The pictures 
were those familiar presentments of dirty 
rabbits, fat white horses, bloated goddesses, 
and misshapen boors by masters who if 
younger than they assumed to be must have 
been quite old enough to know better.” A 
man who hung a blue and white plate ona 
wall or put peacocks’ feathers in a vase would 
have been regarded as insane; and I well 
remember the outcry of indignation and scorn 
when a well-known collector of bric-A-brac had 
himself painted with a pet teapot in his hands. 

In this respect the change is complete. 
The owners of fine picture-galleries no longer 
monopolise ‘fart in the home.” People who 
cannot afford old masters invoke the genius of 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. If they have not 
inherited French furniture they buy it, or at 
least imitations of the real, which are quite as 
beautiful. 

A sage-green wash on the wall and a 
white dado to the height of a man’s shoulder 
cover a multitude of paperhanger’s sins. The 
commonest china is pretty in form and 
colour. A couple of rugs from Liberty’s re- 
place the hideous and costly carpets which 
lasted their unfortunate possessors a lifetime ; 
and whereas in those distant days one never 
saw a flower on a dinner table, now “it is 
roses, roses all the way,” or when it cannot 
be roses it is daffodils and wallflowers and 
poppies and chrysanthemums, 

All this is the work of the despised 
zesthetes ; but this generation can find no 
meaning in the great drama of Patience and 
has no conception of the tyrannous ugliness 
from which Bunthorne and his friends de- 
livered us. Their double achievement was 
to make ugliness culpable and to prove that 
beauty need not be expensive. 

The same change may be observed in 
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IN SOCIETY I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


everything connected withdinner. No longer 
is the mind oppressed by those monstrous 
hecatombs under which, as Bret Harte said, 
“the table groaned and even the sideboard 
sighed.” Frascatelli’s monstrous bills of fare 
with six ‘side dishes” and four sweets 
survive only as monuments of what our 
fathers could do. Racing plate and epergnes 
and silver goddesses and sphinxes and 
rams’ heads, if not discreetly exchanged for 
prettier substitutes, hide their diminished 
heads in pantries and safes. 

Instead of these horrors we have bright 
flowers and shaded lights, and a very few, 
perhaps too few, dishes, which both look 
pretty and taste good. Here, again, expensive 
ugliness has been routed and inexpensive 
beauty enthroned in its place. 

The same law, I believe, holds good about 
dress. With the mysteries of woman’s clothes 
I do not presume to meddle. I do not attempt 
to estimate the relative cost of the satins and 
ermine and scarves which Lawrence painted, 
and the ‘‘duck’s-egg bolero” and ‘mauve 
hopsack ” which I have lately seen advertised 
in the list of a winter sale. But about men’s 
dress I feel more confident. The “rich cut 
Genoa velvet waistcoat,” the solemn frock 
coat, the satin stock, and the trousers strapped 
under the wellingtons were certainly hideous, 
and I shrewdly suspect that they were vastly 
more expensive than the blue serge suits, the 
straw hats, brown boots, and sailor-knot ties 
in which the men of the present day look 
smart without being stiff. 

When Mr. Gladstone in old age revisited 
Oxford and lectured on Homer to a great 
gathering of undergratuates he was asked 
if he saw any difference between his 
hearers and the men of his own time. He 
responded briskly, ‘‘ Yes, in their dress, an 
enormous change. I am told that I had 
among my audience some of the most highly 
connected and mchest men in the university, 
and there wasn’t one whom I couldn’t have 
dressed from top to toe for £5.” 

I have spoken so far of material beauty, 
and here the change in society has been an 
inexpressible improvement, but when I turn 
to beauty of another kind I cannot speak with 
equal certainty. Have our manners improved ? 
Beyond all question they have changed, but 
have they changed for the better ? 

It may seem incongruous to cite Dr. Pusey 
as an authority on anything more mundane 
than a hair shirt, yet he was really a close 
observer of social phenomena as his famous 
sermon on Dives and Lazarus, with its stric- 
tures on Lord Dives’s dinner and Lady Dives’s 
ball-gown, sufficiently testifies. He was born 
a Bouverie in 1800, when the Bouveries still 
were Whigs, and he testified in old age to 
“the beauty of the refined worldly manners 
of the old school,” which, as he insisted, were 
really Christian in their regard for the feelings 
of others. “If in any case they became 
soulless as apart from Christianity the beau- 
tiful form was there into which real life might 
re-enter.” 

We do not, I think, see much of the 
“beautiful form” nowadays. Men when 
talking to women lounge and sprawl, and 
cross their legs, and keep one hand in a pocket 
while they shake hands with the other, and 
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shove their partners about in the “ Washington 
Post,” and wallow in the Kitchen-Lancers. 
All this is as little beautiful as it is easy to 
conceive. Grace and dignity have perished 
side by side. And yet, oddly enough, the 
people who are most thoroughly bereft of 
manners seem bent on displaying their 
deficiencies in the most conspicuous places. 
In the old days it would have been thought 
the very height of vulgarity to run after 
royalty. The Duke of Wellington said to 
Charles Greville, ‘‘ When we meet the Royal 
Family in society they are our superiors and 
we owe them all respect.” That was just all. 
If a Royal Personage knew you sufficiently well 
to pay you a visit it was an honour, and all 
suitable preparations were made. ‘‘ My father 
walked backwards with a silver candlestick, 
and red baize awaited the royal feet.” If 
you encountered a prince or princess in society 
you made your bow and thought no more 
about it. An old-fashioned father who had 
taken a schoolboy son to call on a great lady 
said, ‘‘ Your bow was too low. That is the 
sort of bow we keep for the Royal Family.” 
There was neither drop-down-deadativeness, 
nor pushfulness, nor familiarity. Well-bred 
people knew how to behave themselves and 
there was an end of the matter. But to force 
one’s self on the notice of royalty, to intrigue for 
visits from Illustrious Personages, to go out of 
one’s way to meet princes or princesses, to 
parade before the gaping world the amount 
of intimacy with which one had _ been 
honoured, would have been regarded as the 
very madness of vulgarity. 

Another respect in which modern manners 
compare unfavourably with ancient is the 
growing love of titles. In old days people 
thought a great deal, perhaps too much, of 
family. They had a strong sense of territorial 
position, and [ have heard people say of others, 
“Oh, they are cousins of ours,” as if that fact 
put them within a sacred and _ inviolable 
enclosure. But titles were contemned. If 
you were a peer you sat in the House of Lords 
instead of the House of Commons, and that 
was all. No one dreamed of babbling about 
“peers ” as a separate order of creation, still 
less of enumerating the peers to whom they 
were related. 

A member of the present Government was 
once at pains to explain to an entirely un- 
sympathetic audience that the only reason 
why he and Lord Curzon had not taken as 
good a degree as Mr. Asquith was that, being 
the eldest sons of peers, they were more 
freely invited into the county society of 
Oxfordshire. I can safely say that in the 
sacred circle of the Great-Grandmotherhood 
that theory of academical shortcoming would 
not have been advanced. 

The idea of buying a baronetcy would have 
been thought simply droll, and knighthood 
was regarded as the guerdon of the successful 
grocer. I believe that in their inmost hearts 
the Whigs enjoyed the Garters which were so 
freely bestowed on them, but they compounded 
for that human weakness by unmeasured 
contempt for the Bath, and I doubt if they 
had ever heard of the Star of India. To 
state their case is sufficiently to illustrate a 
conspicuous change in the sentiment of 
society. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Window & Grove 
MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AND MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT IN ‘‘MICE AND MEN” 


This shows Mark Embury, the Hampstead recluse, teaching his ward, “ Little Britain,” from the Foundling School how to write. Embury ultimately falls in love 
with the girl, but she marries his young nephew. Mice and Men is a great success 
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TES RAG a Ee. 


Bassano 


MISS BOUCICAULT in The New Clown 


[ am glad to hear that 
The New Clown has 
“caught on,” for the piece 
is amusing and clean. 
The pretty little donkey, 
“Ping - Pong,” which | 
believe will ultimately 
become the property of 
Mr. Welch’s niece, Miss 
Le Gallienne, is a great 
pet in the theatre and has 
become quite stage-struck, 
for it stares fixedly at the 
audience from behind the 
footlights and can be got 
to make its exit with 
difficulty. 
uch of the success of 
The New Clown 
must be attributed to the 
delightful acting of Miss 
Nina Boucicault as the 
circus owner’s niece. This 
very clever actress is the 


Bassano 


MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS 
As Ida Pilkerton in Pilkerton's Peerage at the Garrick 


Plays and 


Players. 


youngest daughter of the late Dion Boucicault. 
The first time that she appeared before the 
public in a theatre was at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A.—the same stage on which Miss 
Mary Anderson had previously made her 
début. On that occasion Miss Boucicault 
played Moya, the heroine in The Shaughraun, 
her father appearing in the name part. 


Bere coming to London in the winter of 

1893 to settle down here permanently 
she had travelled much in America and in 
Australia, besides having crossed the Atlantic 
over twenty times. In Australia she was a 
member of her brother’s stock company, and 
there played an infinite variety of parts. She 
began her London career in The New Wing 
at the Strand. Then she played with Mr. 


MR. WELCH AND THE DONKEY, ‘“PING-PONG,” IN ‘THE NEW CLOWN” AT TERRY’S 


Hawtrey in several pieces and with Mr. Charles 
Wyndham for the long-continued run of Zhe 
Case of Rebellious Susan at the Criterion. 
Last spring she made one of the hits of the 
theatrical season as Suzanne de Villiers in 
Lion Hunters during her husband’s (Mr. 
Edward Kelly) management at Terry’s. 


iss Boucicault, if she always had the 
selecting of her own parts, would 
seldom choose any but those of serious vein 
in comedy. Once only did she venture into a 
play with music, in Shock-Headed Peter at 
the Garrick. Miss Boucicault lives in South 
Kensington. She is fond of home life, of 
reading, and of collecting china. Out of 
doors walking is her hobby, weather being no 
deterrent. By birth she is a Londoner. 


mateur acting is quite a feature at Beau- 
mont, “the Catholic Eton.” Each 
Shrovetide witnesses a special performance 
given by the members of the union, an asso- 
ciation of old boys. The play selected this 
year was an adaptation (so as to exclude 
female characters) of the late Sir Charles 
Young’s Jim the Penman. To Mr. L.F. Till, 
who in addition to the most cxacting part, 
that of Baron Hartfeld, undertook the duties 
of stage manager, the chief honours of the 
evening are due, and he was ably supported 
by Mr. E, F. Callaghan, Mr. J. F. Noble, 
Mr. W. Sass, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, Lieutenant 
St. A. St. John, R.N., and others. 
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Bassano 


MR. JAMES WELCH in The New Clown 


r. Vincent Serrano, 

the handsome young 
American actor who is 
playing with success as 
Lieutenant Denton in 
Arizona at the Adelphi 
Theatre, is of Spanish 
extraction and was edu- 
cated for the diplomatic 
service. He graduated at 
the Columbia College, 
New York, when only nine- 
teen years of age, and 
became an attaché to the 
Columbian Legation at 
Washington. <A diplo- 
matic career did not appeal 
to Mr. Serrano, and after 
two years’ service, without 
consulting his family, he 
resigned his post and pro- 
spects and accepted a small 
part with Daly in Zhe 
Cabinet Minister. 


Bassaro 


Bassano 


MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS 
As Ida Pilkerton in Pilkerton's Peerage at the Garrick 
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Miss Annie Hughes in “A Bit of Old Chelsea.” 


Ellis 
country Mouse at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 


Miss Annie Hughes is playing her old part of Saucers in Mrs. Seringer’s play, A Bit of Old Chelsea, which precedes 4 Cc 
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MR. FREDERICK NORTON 


Song composer 


Ayes the curtain fell finally on the first- 
night production of Arizona, written by 
an American and played by Americans, some 
of the occupants of the gallery at the Adelphi 
followed the applause which greeted the per- 
formance downstairs by a roar of “ boos.” 


ahs exhibition of displeasure was discussed 
the other night by the O. P. Club in 
their handsome new clubroom in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden. The subject of “ booing” is 
to enthusiastic playgoers what log-rolling is to 
bookmen, a veritable red rag which rouses 
a frenzy out of all proportion to the import- 
ance of the subject. Whatever may be said 
of “booing” as a punitive method, I think 
its application to Avizona was insular, 
childish, ridiculous, disgraceful, and thoroughly 
underbred in one breath, The merits of the 
play apart, it seems to me that the house 
‘ought to have been peculiarly indulgent to 
visitors in the strange city, testing for the 
first time the receptivity of a new public. 
W?Y did the gallery “boo” Arizona ? 
- Several of the apologists at the O.P. 
‘Club described the play as a “rotten show” 
(for some of the speakers have but a limited 
idea of the possibilities of the English lan- 
guage). Now what is the opinion worth? 
That same gallery booed Sherlock Holmes 
in precisely the same way, yet Mr. Gillette 
still crowds the Lyceum. His play has 
invaded Holland and several companies are 
touring our own provinces. This does not, of 
course, prove that the opinion of the gallery 
first-nighters is invalid from a critical point of 
view, but it does show that from the mana- 
gerial point of view it is not worth a single 
moment’s consideration. 
It was in this spirit that Mr. Cosmo Hamil- 
ton treated the discussion at the O. P. 
‘Club, and I enjoyed his sardonic plea for good 
taste ard his cynical appreciation of rights of 
the players and of the gallery. Indeed, I 
believe nothing will kill ‘‘ booing” more 
readily than ridicule. Why approach melo- 
drama and theatrical amusements as if they 
were matters of life and death, an occasion for 
a display of bad temper and worse manners ? 
Se far from thinking that Avézona is a 
“rotten show” I have become more en- 
thusiastic over it than ever. I have seen the 
play twice within a fortnight, and that is 
saying a good deal, for I would have had to 
be taken on a stretcher to the Adelphi for a 
‘second sight of the good old melodramas of 
home manufacture. Just consider Arzzona. 
When you analyse it you find it reduces itself 
in point of the mere story to the familiar 
old-fashioned formule. There is the girl 
who is seduced by the well-to-do blackguard ; 
there is the vicarious sacrifice of the nice 
young man for the wicked one; there is 


MISS HILDA STEPHENS 
Who is playing San Toy in South Africa 


the final triumph of two loving hearts and the 
punishment of wickedness. In short, we 
know the groundwork thoroughly. Yet 
while these Americans traverse the old roads 
they do so with the step of buoyant youth ; 
they completely reco-ordinate old materials 
and create such products as Secret Service 
and Arizona which look at first as if they 
were not melodramas at all. 


MR. VINCENT SERRANO 


As Lieutenant Denton in Arizona 


also admire in the highest degree the 

extraordinarily virile use to which 
Americans as a nation (and on the stage) 
have put our language. Their expressions 
are all purposeful; their words are never 
flabby and lazy--they are cut out clear and 
sharp, and that is why they carry so admi- 
rably across the footlights. The acting is of 
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MR. CECIL NEWTON 


South African stage manager 


precisely the same character; it is never 
“fluffy”; it is always adequate ; it is master- 
ful; it always “gets there.” I hope most 
sincerely that A7vizona will be a success. 
I striking contrast stands MJemory’s 
Garden, by Albert Chevalier and Tom 
Gallon, at the Comedy. It is a dreary story 
of the seduction of a village maiden by the 
parson’s son. From the moment the curtain 
rises you know exactly what is going to happen. 
What is the common sense of bullying a 
parson’s son to make an “ honest woman ” of 
the village maid he has run off the rails with ? 
Does he make her a bit happier by taking her 
to the altar? I greatly doubt it. The play 
will be remembered for some time as having 
given a great chance to Miss Norah Lan- 
caster, who rose to the occasion as the country 
lass. I like Mr. Mackintosh as the parson 
and Miss Addison as the parson’s wife. Miss 
Daisy Thimm as the parson’s adopted daughter 
is bright but a little too arch. 


nd another contrast to Avizona has given 
place to Sweet Nell of Old Drury, 

also an American piece. At this moment 
Mr. Charles Frohman of New York is 
running six London theatres. Plays by 
American dramatists are running at three 
other houses, and Drury Lane will soon be 
given over to the American play, Ben Hur. 
Although The Heel of Achilles has vanished 
some capital pictures of the play were taken 


by Ellis and Walery. 
M« J. Edward Pearce, who is going out 
as leading man with Mr. Herbert 
Flemming to South Africa, has already made 
his reputation in that part of the globe, 
having been with the company which gave 
the first performances in Kimberley after the 
siege. Mr, Pearce and his colleagues will 
furnish Pretoria with dramatic amusement, a 
diversion that has not been seen in that town 
since the. beginning of the war. At a 
“send-off” dinner given to him Mr, W. W. 
Jacobs took the chair, and other personal 
friends present included Mr. A. S. Boyd, Mr. 
Lewis Hind, and Mr, Pett Ridge. 


r. Cecil Newton, Mr. Flemming’s stage 
manager, is only twenty-four years of 

age, and is the author of several successful 
plays which have been produced and toured 
in the provinces. Mr. Newton, who made his 
début at the Court Theatre in 1896, has spent 
his five years entirely in engagements abroad. 
M* Frederick Norton is a young man of 
Lancashire extraction who is making a 

name for himself as a composer of songs 
light and serious. Madame Blanche Mar- 
chesi has charmed her hearers by her singing 


of his “There are Violets and Roses” and 
“ The Water Maidens.” 
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Miss Ada Webster at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


Histed 


Miss Ada Webster, who is appearing in the curtain-raiser, Once in May, at the Shaftesbury, made her first appearance in The Price of Peace at Drury Lane as 
understudy to Miss Lettice Fairfax 
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The Production of ‘Paolo and Francesca”, at the St. James’s. 


1 homas 


MR. ALEXANDER IN HIS THEATRE DRESSING-ROOM MR. ALEXANDER IN HIS STUDY IN PONT STREET 


here have been 
many dramatic 
versions of the immior- 
tal story since Dante 
utilised it in the /y- 
Jerno. Massinger is 
believed to have had 
it in his mind when he 
wrote his play, Zhe 
Duke of Milan, which 
was written in 1618 and 
revived by Kean in 
1816, in which year 
Leigh Hunt wrote his 
story of Rimini dedi 
cated to Byron. It was 
about this time that 
Si'vio Pellico wrote his 
tragedy on the subject. 


Finthusiasms for his- 

tory become epi- 
demic. Who would 
have thought that the 
immortal story of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, which 
is more than 600 years 
old, should have be- 
come the craze in three 
capitals almost at the 
same time? Last De- 
cember Signora Duse 
appeared as Francesca 
in the play written by 
D’Annunzio. At the 
present moment a ver- 
sion of the story drama- 
tised by Mr. George 
H. Boker is being per- 
formed in New York, 
and to-morrow Mr. 
George Alexander will 
present Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s play, Paolo 
and Francesca, at the 
St. James’s, while Mr 
Marion Crawford is 
writing a version fo 
Sarah Bernhardt. He 
is also writing a novel 
on the same subject, 4 


tis several years since 
My. G. H. Boker 
wrote the play on the 
subject which has just 
been revived in New 
York by Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner. There have been 
several operas written 
round the story, and 
quite recently Signor 
Mancinelli has written 


Ellis & Walery : : 
INTERIOR OF THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE a new operatic version, 
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“The Bonnie Brier Bush” as a Play. 


byron 


GREAT SCENE AT THE END OF ACT Il., WHERE LACHLAN CAMPBELL BLOTS HIS DAUGHTER’S NAME OUT OF THE BIBLE 


Dr. Macture: Ye'll no’ blot oot Flora’s name from the Bible. I tell ye, man, it was for such as her He gave us this book 
LacHLan: Weelum Maclure, take your hand off mine. She's a black shame to her mother’s name and to mine 


Byron 
POSTY'’S COLLAPSE AT THE LOVE-MAKING OF KATE CARNEGIE AND THE REV. JOHN CARMICHAEL 
Posty: There goes the minister next. It's something in the air 0’ this house. Losh, I feel it comin' ower mysel’ 


Mr. James MacArthur, who used to edit the New York “ Bookman,” has dramatised Ian MacLaren’s “triumphant comedy,” in which 
Mr. J. H. Stoddart has made a great success in New York as Lachlan Campbell, the shepherd. The play will probably 
‘ be brought to London by Mr. Charles Hawtrey 


THE TAGLER 


«The 


Merry Wives 


of Windsor” 
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at Manchester. 


MRS. LOUISE L'ESTRANGE (as Dame Quickly) 


M:* Richard Fianagan 
of the Queen’s 
‘Theatre, Manchester, has 
found that Shakspere pays, 
and for the seventh sea- 
son he is running a spe- 
cial revival, devoting him- 
self upon the present 
occasion to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 


anchester has long 
been famous for its 
interest in Shakspere. It 
is nearly forty years since 
the late Mr. Charles Cal- 
vert, whose widow and 
family are now so well 
known in London, began 
the Shaksperean revivals 
with Zhe Tempest, which 
in 1864 opened the 
Prince’s Theatre and 
proved a success. It was 
followed by Antony and 
Cleopatra in 1866, The 
Winter's Tale in 1869, 
Richard II, in 1870, The 
Merchant of Venice, with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s mu- 
sic, in 1871, Henry V. in 
1872, and Zwelfth Night 
in 1873. In 1877 he pro- 
duced Henry VIII, at the 
Theatre Royal, Manches- 
ter, anid during his life in 


the great commercial — 


centre he produced othe: 
great Shaksperean plays 
upon a somewhat less ela- 
borate scale. 


Guttenberg 
MR. C. BROOKING (as Dr. Caius) and MR. T. S. PEARSE (as Sir Hugh Evans) 
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Guttenberg 


MR. G. W. ANSON (as Sir John Falstaff) MISS IDA MOLESWORTH (as Mistress Ford) 


t is gratifying to think 
that while pantomime 
has been crowding other 
theatres over the courtry 
the Queen’s, Manchester, 
has been listening to the 
immortal comedy of Zhe 
Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. The revival, which 
began on January 11, has 
been a great success. Mr, 
G. W. Anson makes a 
delightful Falstaff. Mr. 
Anson has been on the 
stage for close on forty 
years. His father, John 
William Anson, was also 
an actor, and was speci- 
ally well known in Scot- 
land, where his son was 
bo-n. 


ANG an actor trained 
under the old stock 
system Mr. Anson knows 
his Shakspere backwards. 
In 1874 he appeared at 
the Olympic in a revival 
of Much Ado About 
Nothing. Mr. Anson has 
not been seen very often 
in London of late years, 
one of his most recent 
appearances having been 
made under Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s management in 
The Deemster. He has 
had an_ extraordinarily 
active career and 
has played hundreds of 
parts. 
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Mr. Kyrle Bellew as an Australian Miner. 


ase 
te 


Aes Jae ert 
Sion Ouse 
i ‘ pa wert 


Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who Mr. Bellew has been 
has been far too long ab- squandering his useful 
sent from the London leisure at the Antipodes 
stage —his last appear- not in vain, for he has 
ance here was at the Ly- ] been filling in his time 
ceum when he made such most advantageously to 
a hit as Robespierre’s son himself by prospecting for 
in Sardou's drama—has gold, on the suggestion of 
left. our shores again ‘ ; Mr. Jack, the eminent 
for America, To use a Queensland geologist, on 
rather trite expression, it * the Palmer River in the 
may be said with truth northern part of the 
that England's’ Joss is colony. He has been suc- 
America's gain, for we cessful beyond expecta- 
are sadly lacking in actors e 5 tion, for he has secured 
who combine a handsome the control of some of the 
personality with real dra- j Yichest gold - producing 
matic ability and ripe ex- fields in Australia. In 
perience. Mr. Bellew has one month, for instance, 
also an air of distinc- 7,590 tons of ore yielded 
tion which individualises no less than 15,497 oz. 
all that he does. To re- : a of gold. Best fact of all, 
call such of his imper- : a 4 perhaps, for the lucky 
sonations as Orlando, ‘ , : proprietor is the average 
Romeo, and Young Mar- J ; ras vee s production, which has 
low, and to contrast them ; ; aes been wonderful. Few 
with such an impressive —_ = a i . ; actors are so lucky. Play- 
character sketch as his — iN wear ” e ers, like other people, 
Marat is at oncea delight 4 Stee ye 4 s have all sorts of different 
and a regret. The de- F F ae € ways of investing their 
light is in the memory of Sa A Sa 2 :. money. One fortunate 
fine acting; the regret 3 E ~ comedian has put a lot 
that we do not see it as ae ' of money into houseboats, 
frequently as judges of P i canara . Mr. Bellew is now play- 
acting could wish. It is 3 : , . ing the leading part in 
thirty years since Mr. : pals epniacen A Gentleman of hrance 
Bellew made his début Ss ote See in New York 


MR. BELLEW'S CAREER ENTRANCE TO THE “IDA” MINE: MAIN LINE OF REEF ON THE PALMER RIVER MR. BELLEW’S MINE 


Mr, Bellew 


MR. KYRLE BELLEW, WITH HIS HORSE, HIS TENT, AND HIS MAN SERVANT 
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THE JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


he recreations of statesmen have always a 
certain attraction for those who wonder 
how they manage to combine literary effort 
with success in politics. Mr. George Wynd- 
ham; interesting of necessity from his origin— 
his descent from Lord Edward FitzGerald and 
the famous Pamela—has claims on literature 
of his own since his publication of the 
admirable “ Life of Shakespeare” attached to 
his edition of Shakspere’s sonnets. He now 
comes before the world as a maker of ballads, 
and his Ballad of Mr. Rook, quite recently 
published, is rendered doubly interesting by 
the really beautiful drawings with which it is 
illustrated. These drawings are the work of 
his mother, the Hon. Mrs, Percy Wyndham. 


‘The substance of Mr. Wyndham’s ballad is 

sufficiently simple. It is the story of a 
number of rooks who collected together in the 
neighbourhood of Clouds House, the boun- 
teous lady of which supplied them with 


abundant food :— 
This good cheer lasted till the Spring 
Brought plenty in her train, 
Then all the greedy birds took wing 
And sought their homes again. 
All flew away. Ah no, not all! 
For one bird had a heart 
Responsive to a loving call, 
And could not so depart. 
Old Mr. Rook loved well the wood 
Where he was wont to nest, 
Yet beat his heart in gratitude 
Beneath his glossy breast. 
Shall I,” quoth he, ‘‘ who brought these crowds- 
“To feast here as they pleased, 
“Leave now the kindly house of Clouds 
“Where all our pain is eased?” 
The bird builds with his mate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clouds House :— ; 
“ Now haste," he cried, ‘‘ build fast our home. 
“For I have heard them tell 
“That little Percy soon will come 
“To Clouds to get him well. 
“Then you may sit upon the eggs 
“Whilst I upon the rail 
“Tell o'er as often as he begs 
“The wonders of this tale. 
“So shall he learn that love of rooks 
“ Brings with it its reward, 
“And other truths his lesson-books 
“ Omit from their regard. 
“ So shall he learn to love the ways 
“ Of all who fly and walk, 
“ And not be led to overpraise 
“Of those who write and talk. 
“ Our nest that mocks the roaring wind, 
“ Swayed gently in its arms, 
“ Shall comfort all his kith and kind 
“ Against renewed alarms. 
“ Until the storm-blast tear it down, 
“To strew it at their door, 
“God send their House may win renown 
“And flourish evermore!" 
From which it will be seen that Mr. 
Wyndham’s ballad is written for the benefit 
of his own little boy. And, indeed, the 
charming intimacy of the verses makes one 
pardon any lack of the highest literary quality. 
Clouds House, by the way, is the real name of 


the residence of Mr. Wyndham’s mother. 


find I was wrong in my supposition that 

any appreciable number of English Non- 
conformists or their journals had resented the 
. King’s visits to picture galleries and concerts 
on Sunday. The protest so far has only 
emanated from the minister of the Presby- 
terian church in Marylebone—Dr. Hanson. 
Dr. Hanson, who has some knowledge of 
history and, indeed, refers to Zhe King’s 


Book of Sports, is evidently unconscious of 
the fact that it is Presbyterianism that has 
been responsible for every extravagance of 
reaction. that has followed in its:trail. Had 
Burns come in contact with a larger and a 


broader life his would have been a much less- 


saddening story. The idea that there is any 
connection between what Dr. Hanson calls 
“aq fair hearing for the Gospel” and a visit 
to a museum or a concert on Sunday is 
merely a part of that deadening religiosity 
that has nothing whatever to do with any 
religion that is worth concerning oneself with. 
When one remembers that Martin Luther, 
the greatest of all Protestants, held that large 
and tolerant view with regard to Sabbath 
observance that is common to well-nigh all 
Germans of to-day one realises at once that 
the minister of Marylebone represents the 
merest fragment of modern religious life. 


The cover of ‘The Ballad of Mr. Rook,” by the 
Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P., published 
by Smith, Elder and Co. 


Sunday newspaper has just quoted, or 
rather misquoted, the following lines as 
“aq bit of Staffordshire folklore ” :— 


Back and sides go bare, go bare, 
Both feet and hand go cold; 

But, belly, God send: thee good ale enow 
Whether it be new or old. 


As a matter of fact every schoolboy knows 
that they are in that famous comedy, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, and were (probably) by 
John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells. I 
print them as they appear in that well-known 
work. The continuing lines are even more 


familiar :— 
I cannot eat but Jittle meat, 
My stomach is not good, 
But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
M: Marion Crawford was to have written 
the next serial story for the Sphere. 
It was to be entitled Zhe Harvest of the 
Sword, and was to have been Mr. Crawford’s 
most ambitious effort, including Dante, Paolo 
and Francesca, and other well-known charac- 
ters of that period in its scheme. But Mr. 
Crawford has a conscience over his work, and 
having written more than half the story on 
lines that did not give him satisfaction he has 
destroyed his manuscript and consequently 
postponed publication for some months. 
C.K. S. 
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The Bodley Head. 


Society of fashionable America has been startled 
by the announcement of the secret marriage of 
Miss.Lena Head, the eighteen-year-old heiress toa 
vast fortune, who recently: became the bride’ of 
Frederick William Bodley, a young Englishman 
who has been employed as superintendent of the 
estate owned by the bride's guardian, whose fortune 
she will inherit. 


(ED let the printing presses roar ! 
Oh, waft the wondrous tidings round ! 
At last the patient Quest is o’er, 
At last the Golden Girl is found. 
Behold the parson, meek and godly, 
Handing the long-lacked Head to Bodley ! 


Right welcome is the news, and yet 
One cannot help, it seems to me, 
A lingering feeling of regret 
That this was done in secrecy ; 
There might have been such lots of people 
Foregathered ’neath that church’s steeple. 


Bound in the holy bond the twain 

Appeal to every heart ; but where, 
Oh where, we wonder, was John Lane ? 

He surely should have figured there. 
How much we should have joyed in finding 
Him sagely managing the binding ! 


In an alliance such as this, 
So far upraised above the norm, 
The organisers should not miss 
Conceding to the proper form ; 
And yet the Reverend H. C. Beeching 
Was never asked to do the preaching ! 


One might, conceivably, have thought 
That this conclusion was foregone, 

That not in vain one would have sought 
The music of George Egerton ; 

And yet throughout that celebration 

No Keynotes thrilled a congregation ! 


In poetry’s refulgent gleam 

The happy couple should have basked ; 
Yet from the cables it would scem 

That William Watson was not asked. 
One bridesmaid might with purple bonnet 
Have lured him to a lurid sonnet. 


In cynic days when worldlings carp 
At marriage as an irksome tie, 

John Davidson’s resounding harp 
Was not invited to reply. 

That wedlock is not quite a neck-log 

Nor yet a millstone—in an Eclogue. 


The bardlets of Vigonian views 
Remained in their embowered abodes, 

Why did they not pervade the pews, 
Their pockets stuffed with stately odes ? 

Why was not Mr. Henry Harland 

There to entwine a wedding garland ? 


What wonder that with straining eyes 
We brood upon that secret scene, 
And that with dolorous surprise 
We think about what might have been ? 
A mighty chance like this neglected 
Is bound to make us feel dejected. 


Yet, though our souls are somewhat sore, 
Our hearts with joy and rapture bound ; 
For now the patient Quest is o’er, 
And now the Golden Girl is found ! 
The minister, both meek and godly, 
Entrusts the long-lacked Head to Bodley ! 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 
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The Strange Case of 


VISCOUNT HINTON 


ELDEST SON oF 
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EARL POULETT. 


1 have adopted this a3 a meons of 


ing refused fy aysixt me through 
ne faolt of my own. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER WHO CLAIMS 


The Organ-grinder does not get the 
Estates. —Under the prosaic title of ‘ Poulett 
v. Poulett and others” and amid much legal 
verbiage the Lord Chief Justice, sitting in the 
King’s Bench Division, has decided that the 
organ-grinder so well: known to Londoners as 
“Viscount Hinton ” shall not get the mansion 
house and the estates at Hinton St. George 
in Somersetshire, which belonged to the late 
lamented peer, William Henry, 6th Earl 
Poulett, who departed this life in 1899. The 
ground on which the Lord Chief Justice based 
his decision was a settlement made in Novem- 
ber, 1853, under which the estates were 
limited to the use of William Henry Poulett, 
and after his decease “to the use of the first 
or any son by any woman or women whom 
he may marry after the decease of his present 
wife, Elizabeth Lavinia Newman.” Thereby 
hangs a tale which American journalists are 
wont to call a “romance of the peerage.” 


Mr. Poulett Married a Pilot’s Daughter. 
—On June 23, 1849, a young lieutenant in 
the 2nd Foot (now the Ist Battalion of the 
Royal West Surrey Regiment) named Mr. 
William Henry Poulett was married in a 
registrar’s office at Portsea, where he was 
stationed, to Elizabeth Lavinia, the daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Newman, a pilot of Langport 
(the bridegroom being the son of an admiral !). 
The all'ance is said to have been the result of 
a bet which the young man, just twenty-two, 
made at mess to marry the first woman he met. 
The organ-grinder has admitted in his autobio- 
’ eraphy that the lady after her marriage lived 


{ 
earning a living, my father hay- : 
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the Earldom of Poulett. 


THE EARLDOM OF POULETT—As he may be seen modelled in wax at Madame Tussaud’s 


with the young lieutenant in the officers’ 
quarters at Dublin, but that “differences 
arose,” and the end was that she went back 
to her mother’s house at Southsea and bore a 
son on December 15, 1849. 


Mr. Poulett becomes Earl Poulett.— 
When the young lieutenant took Miss New- 
man for better or for worse five people 
stood between him and the earldom :— 

(x) His uncle, the 5th earl «died 1£6}). 

(2) The sth earls second son (died 1857). 

(3) The 5th earl’s third son (died 1857). 

(4) The lieutenant's father (died 1854). 

(5) The lieutenant’s brother, George, (died 1850). 
The lieutenant left the 2nd Foot for the 
22nd Foot in 1851 and served with the latter 
regiment (now the Ist Battalion of the 
Cheshires) in Afghanistan in 1854. Exactly 
ten years afterwards he succeeded his cousin, 
becoming Earl Poulett. Meantime two other 
sons had been born to Mr. Poulett and the 
pilot’s daughter—Frederick, born in 1852, and 
Charles in 1854. 


The Earl’s Alliances.— The _ pilot’s 
daughter did not readily disappear from her 
consort’s life, for she did not die until 
August 9, 1871. Within six weeks her hus- 
band was married to Ellen Sophia Johnson 
(who died without issue five years later), and 
in 1879 he married Miss Rosa de Melville, by 
whom he had a son, William John Lidston 
Poulett, born September, 1883, and two 
daughters. These three young people are the 
successful defendants in “ Poulett v. Poulett 
and others.” 
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The Organ-grinder’s Career.—The boy 
who was born in 1849 was not reared in the 
lap of luxury, for he never saw his father, the 
late earl until he had grown up. He was sent 
to a school off Pentonville Road and then to 
one at Merton, Surrey, where he distinguished 
himself as an amateur actor, his mother, the 
countess, residing near the Walworth Road— 
not usually associated with the peerage. The 
youth put his play-acting predilections to some 
use, for he spent his evenings in the old 
Grecian, and ultimately got an engagement 
at the Surrey Theatre as a pantomimist under 
the name of “ William Cosman.” 

““Mr, Cosman” Marries. —On December 6, 
1869, the young actor was married at St. 
John’s Church, Walworth, to Lydia Ann Shippy 
(etat eighteen), a dancer at the Canterbury 
and a daughter of a ‘general dealer.” On 
April 1, 1870,a son was born to them at 
Lambeth—William Henry George Poulett. He 
was educated. by the Dowager Duchess of 
Cleveland, who was connected by marriage 
with the Poulett family, and who left the lad 
asmalllegacy. Trouble came to the house, 
and Miss Shippy’s consort ultimately attached 
himself to a piano organ. 

There is no Earl Poulett to-day.—If you 
look up your most recent Dedret¢ you will 
find that that great work describes the Poulett 
earldom as “dormant.” And it will lie dor- 
mant until either of the two claimants—the 
ex-organ-grinder and the boy of nineteen— 
tries to take his seat in the House of Lords. 
Meantime the boy holds the estates. 
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Current Sports 


A Famous Scots International.—The football career of John T. 
Gillespie, one of Scotland’s best half-backs to-day, dates back to 1892, 
when he got a place in the Edinburgh Academy fifteen. Since he 
left the academy, which, by the way, up to the end of last year had 
trained no less than forty-five internationals for Scotland, he has 
played regularly for the 
Edinburgh Academicals. 
In his first international, 
which was at Blackheath, 
March 11, 1899, he was 
fortunate enough to get 
the try which gave Scot- 
land the victory over 
England. Since then he 
has played in both 
matches against Eng- 
land as well as in all 
three against Wales and 
once against Ireland. 
Last year he contributed 
in no small degree to 
Scotland’s triple victory 
in international matches. 
Four out of eleven tries 
and all the five goals 
placed represented his 
share of Scotland’s aggre- 
gate score of the season. 
In the Welsh match re- 
cently he was perhaps hardly at his best, comparing unfavourably 
with his partner, F, H. Fasson ; but it must be remembered that the 
Scots halves were playing behind a beaten pack on this occasion. 
In the ordinary way he is quick to make openings for attack besides 
tackling and kicking well. 


J. T. GILLESPIE 
One of Scotland’s best half-backs 


Scotland’s Fleetest Footballer.—The one redeeming feature in the 
Scots’ play in the recent international against Wales at Cardiff was the 
brilliant try got by the speedy three-quarter of Edinburgh University, 
W. H. Welsh, Scotland’s only score of the game. It was, indeed, a 
remarkably fine piece of work as he had taken the ball from a bad 
pass when going at full speed. To get a try under such circum- 
stances was, as one critic stated, “ little short of mar- 
vellous.” Trained in the best Scots school he was 
in the Merchiston fifteen in 1896 and two following 
seasons, Even before he left Merchiston he had 
shown himself to be a three-quarter of many parts 
His promotion on leaving in 1899 was immediate, 
for in his first year afterwards he not only got his 
Varsity blue but was tried as an international, - 
playing against both Ireland and England at the 
end of the season of 1899-1900. Last year he took 
part in all three internationals. 


oO. T. NORRIS 


Captain of the Charterhouse Football 
Eleven 
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A. SHRUBB 


Winner of the Southern Counties 
cross-country championship 
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and Pastimes. 


Charterhouse v. Westminster.—That the recent match betweem 
Charterhouse and Westminster should have passed almost unnoticed 
by the football press is a significant illustration of the public craving 
for the sensational to the detriment of the better type of sport. 
Still, the meeting of the two public schools in a football serse has: 
the halo of antiquity, 
having been first played 
in 1863. But apart frem 
its historic interest it has. 
been one of the most 
fruitful nurseries for the 
university “Soccer” 
eleven of recent years ; 
the pity is that the 
honours have been so 
unevenly distributed. 
Of the twenty - nine 
matches so far brought 
to a definite conclusion 
Westminster has only 
‘been successful in seven. 
Prior to 1875 the schools. 
had met four times with 
two wins to Westminster 
and one to Charterhouse. 
Since that year when the 
match began to be played 
regularly | Westminster 
has only won five times. 
to twenty-one of Charterhouse. In respect of scoring Charterhouse 
has completely outplayed its rivals, having obtained ninety-seven 
goals and lost thirty-five. Westminster’s first victory in the regular 
annual series, which was in 1876, was noteworthy for the fact that 
Major-General Baden-Powell—or “Old Bathing Towel” as he was 
called at school—kept goal for Charterhouse. 


W. H. WELSH 


The well-known Scots international 


A Match that Failed.—It is possible that the institution of the 
North v. South match may have been started with the best intentions. 
in the world, but it has certainly signally failed either in interesting 
the spectators or in helping the selection committee. As I remarked 
last week, except as regards its holding capacity the Crystal Palace 
has really the most unsatisfactory football ground in 
the country. The soil after the slightest shower 
becomes of the consistency of glue, and after a 
spell of wet weather it is nothing more nor less than 
amarsh. But in any case, even if the turf were 
satisfactory, the difficulties to be overcome in reach- 
ing the ground ought to put it out of court as the 
venue of any match except the final tie for the cup 
and, perhaps, an international. To be compelled 
to travel by the Chatham and Dover is in any case 
a misfortune, but that company seems to reserve its 


A. T. WILLETT 


Captain of the Westminster Football 
Eleven 
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best efforts for the occasions when a match of 
any interest is being played at the Palace. Last’ 
week I left St. Paul’s by a train that was 
t med to arrive at the Palace at eight minutes 
to three. As a matter of fact it was 3.15 
when the train reached its destination and 
3.30 before I reached the football ground. 
On the return journey | espied a 
tempting-looking board on. one of 
the platforms with the legend, 
“City express,” inscribed upon it. 
This “City express,” I was in- 
formed, went straight through from 
the Crystal Palace to Holborn 
without a stop. 1 gladly paid the 
extra fare demanded to travel by 
this wonderful train, but my expe- 
rience was not of a sort to lead me 
to do anything so weak again. It 
is true that the train did not stop 
at any of the intermediate stations, 
but it pulled up for two or three 
minutes outside each and all of 
them. 


A Lack of Shooting. — The 
game itself was not an exhilarating 
exhibition of football. With the 
exception of R. E. Foster, who 
played a masterly game, none of 
the Southern forwards showed 
anything like international form. 
Stanborough could run but not 
pass, and Ryder absolutely refused 
to shoot. At least four times he 
had a perfectly open goal, but the 
only use he made of it was to gaze 
at the goalkeeper and then slowly 
roll the ball to the right or left of 
the goal-posts. 


Mr. Arthur Dunn.—The news 
of the death of Mr. A. T. B. Dunn 
came as a shock to his numerous 
friends. I understand that Mr. 
Dunn was actually playing foot- 
ball on the afternoon before his 
death and was feeling perfectly 
well in the evening when without 
any warning the action of his 
heart suddenly failed. Arthur 
Dunn was a magnificent footballer 
and a fine cricketer, but it: is 
rather for his many admirable qualities as 
a sportsman than for his mere skill that he 
will long be remembered. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity Coliege and played Asso- 
ciation for the university in 1883 and 1884. 
As an undergraduate he was capped as a 
foward for England against Ireland, and after 


an interval of nine years was chosen as one 
of the English backs against Scotland. He 
was the only amuteur on the English side, 
which he captained, and had the satisfaction 
of leading his men to a four goals to one 
victory. He played in the team of Old 


Etonians which won the English Cup in 1882 


MR. A. T. B. DUNN 


The famous old Etonian, who died suddenly on February 21 


—the last time that such a distinction has 
fallen to the lot of an amateur team—and was 
one of the Old Etonian eleven that was beaten 
in the following year by Blackburn Olympic. 
Arthur Dunn’s chief characteristic was his 
keenness. Whether in playing games or 
teaching his boys at Ludgrove his heart and 
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soul were in the work in wh'ch he was engaged. 
He was devoted to Eton and possessed an 
encyclopedic knowledge of evcrything that 
concerned the famous schcol. 


England v. Scotland.—Rugby  inte:- 
national form seems in somewhat of a tangle 
this year. According to collateral 
form an English victory over 
Scotland should be assurcd, for 
did not Wales after defeating 
England by a bare point absolutely 
overwhelm Scotland, and did not 
Ireland, whom England defeated, 
win a five-points victory over 
Scotland ? Such cross-counting is, 
however, of very little value, and 
everything points to a very keen 
struggle between England and 
Scotland at Edinburgh. So far as 
Englishmen and Scotsmen are 
concerned the one great match of 
the year is the England v. Scot- 
land match, and for either country 
a victory over its great rival com- 
pensates amply for a defeat by 
Ireland or Wales. 


Cleaning their Slate.—It was 
a wise act on the part of the 
Rugby Union to choose practically 
the same team to oppose Ireland 
as that defeated by Wales, and 
though at the time of writing the 
team for the last of the inter- 
national matches has not been 
picked I am inclined to think that 
there will be no very. radical 
changes from the fifteen that beats 
Ireland at Leicester. The Rugby 
Union seems at last to have 
awakened from its Rip van 
Winkle slumber and to have made 
a heroic effort to adapt itself to the 
requirements of modern football. 
It would be perhaps too much to 
expect for the present that the 
authorities will completely shake 
off their fly-blown phylacteries, in- 
herited from the days when inter- 
national matches consisted of 
twenty a side and back play was 
practically unknown, but they have certainly 
made a step in the right direction in the 
method of arranging trial matches, for nothing 
could be happier than the idea of changing 
Notrh vy. South into England y. The Rest. 
Writing before that match is played I do not 
fancy that it will result in many new selections. 


LADIES’ 


‘the Welsh Team—The names, from left to right, are: back row—Miss 
M. Smith, Miss Bowen, Miss Darbishire, Miss Wallace, |Miss Berry ; 
middle row—Miss Holland, Miss Wyberg (captain), Miss E. Stritch, 


INTERNATIONAL 


HOCKEY MATCH—WALES vy. 


Miss Stritch; front row—Miss Pinkerton, Miss Jones 


IRELAND 


The Irish Team--The names, from left to right, are: back row—Miss 

Clarke, Miss Lane, Miss Mitchell, Miss Livingstone, Miss Ashlan, Miss 

Herron; front row—Miss Earls, Hon. K. Prittie, Miss Boyd (captain), 
Miss Ross, Miss Parr 
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A MAN OF METTLE : - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Gilbert Dayie. 


] pointed out to the General that marriages 

in which the lady merely obeyed the 
peremptory commands of a stern parent in- 
stead of following the dictates of her own 
heart had gone out with crinolines. I added 
firmly that if I were to win his daughter it 
must be on my own demerits, not by his 
forcible espousal of my cause. 

He thundered, and I argued. In the end 
we effected a compromise ; presently I was to 
visit him at Ashtover and there plead my suit. 
Meanwhile there was to be no cruelty ; I was 
emphatic on this point, and eventually he gave 
a reluctant consent, but reserved to himself the 
right to ‘‘ put in a few words on my behalf.” 

Thus it happened that one night a month 
afterwards I travelled down to the quaint little 
town of Ashtover. I was not due at the 
General’s house until the following afternoon, 
but wishing to look up an old friend in the 
same neighbourhood I had determined. to run 
down the evening before, sleep at the local 
hotel, and see him the next morning. In the 
afternoon | could go on to the General as had 
been planned. 

During the journey I meditated on the 
interesting character of my visit, and wondered 
what the next few days would bring forth. It 
must be explained that, although I had 
known the General for many years in India, 
my acquaintance with his daughter was 
of quite recent occurrence. After a few meet- 
ings I had managed to fall in love with her, 
but fully realised that this feeling was not 
likely to be reciprocated, she being a particu- 
larly bright, pretty girl in the very early 
twenties whilst I was a mere ordinary rich 
person in the somewhat late thirties. How- 
ever, I had determined to at least prospect the 
position. 

The train drew up at Ashiover and I 
alighted. I had my traps carried over to the 
other platform and was on the point of giving 
directions for them to be conveyed to the 
hotel when a girl followed by a young man 
came on to the platform hurriedly and glanced 
at the clock. 

“Why, we’ve twenty minutes to spare !” 
I heard her exclaim in a low, anxious voice. 

The young man turned to superintend the 
labelling of two portmanteaus, then rejoined 
her. They started to walk up the platform 
together and passed me. The light fell ona 
remarkably pretty face—a face I knew very 
well indeed. I raised my hat. 

“] hardly expected this pleasure,” I began, 

She gave a quick little start as she recog- 
nised me. 

“T came down a day earlier,” I explained. 
“T wanted to look up a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood,” 

I glanced at her companion. I recognised 
him as a fair, good-looking young man I had 
seen about with her in town. Then I looked 
back at the girl ; she had a distinctly anxious 
look upon her face. 

“T think you have met Mr. Winlake 
before ?” she said nervously. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Winlake, the poet, is it 
not ?” I cried, reaching out and grasping him 
heartily by the hand. 

“How do you do?” he said uncomfort- 
ably. 

There was an awkward pause. I looked 
first at the station clock—it was a quarter to 
eleven ; then my gaze drifted to the two trunks 


labelled ‘ Victoria.” I thought hard for a 
moment, then turned to Mr. Winlake. 

“T suppose you are going back to town 
to-night and are lucky enough to have this 
young lady to see you off?” I said to him 
pleasantly. ‘And the Generalis waiting out- 
side in the dogcart?” I added with an in- 
quiring look at the girl. 

I saw a slight flush pass over her cheek. 
The young man shifted his ground uneasily. 

“Yes,” he  stammered. “The fact 
is 

The girl suddenly moved and touched his 
arm. Then she faced me, and there was a 
charming little look of defiance in her eyes. 

“The fact is, Major Pellew,” she said 
deliberately “We're running away —elop- 
ing!” 

I had guessed as much, Considering the 
circumstances it was 2 somewhat novel situa- 
tion to find myself in. It had to be faced, 
however. 

“TI congratulate you both on your romantic 
temperaments, it’s positively refreshing in 
these dull days. A long and very happy life 
to you both!” I cried heartily, shaking hands 
with them in turn. 

“ Now,” I continued, ‘‘ we have just got a 
quarter of an hour before your train goes. Let 
us all three go up to that seat at the end of 
the platform and you tell me all about it, will 
you?” 

Mr. Winlake did not seem to hail the pro- 
position with any enthusiasm. 

“Believe me, I am your true friend,” I 
pleaded. ‘Have pity on a poor middle-aged 
unromantic bachelor, to whom a midnight 
elopement appeals with irresistible charm.” 

I led the way up the deserted little platform 
to the seat and we all sat down, myself in the 
middle. 

“How did it all start?” I began in an 
ingratiating tone. ‘What was the necessity 
—I suppose there was a necessity ?” 

“You were the necessity !”’ exclaimed the 
girl indignantly. : 

I turned round to her and presented a face 
of beautiful incredulity. 

“My dear young lady, surely you have 
magnified my importance ?” 

“Father did,” she said quickly, and a little 
spitefully I thought. 

“T should think he did!” put in young 
Winlake quite unnecessarily. 

“You see,” continued the girl frankly— 
she had now recovered her composure— 
“father, having once been a great general, 
thinks that, even now he’s retired, every whim 
that comes into his head has got to be carried 
out instantly without demur. We've had 
several misunderstandings on this point.” 

“Yes, I should say you had,” I murmured 
with a glance at her determined little chin. 

‘ And his latest absurdity,” she continued— 
I hardly liked her choice of the word—* has 
been that you were the man I was to marry. 
Whether I liked it or not I was to become 
your wife.” 

“Oh, come, he didn’t put it as strongly 
as that,” I remonstrated, remembering the 
restriction I had imposed upon the General. 

“Well, it practically amounted to that. 
For the last month he has done nothing but 
din your amazing qualities in my ear; you 
were a magnificent soldier, a true gentleman, 
as wise as Solomon, as witty as Sheridan, an 
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excellent match, and you would make an ideal 
husband !” 

“Jt sounds almost like an exaggeration,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” she went on recklessly, “I’ve had 
Pellew for breakfast, Pellew for lunch, Pellew 
for dinner and wy 

‘And you found him a little indigestible ?” 
I put in with a laugh. 

“Yes,” she said with much frankness, 
She paused. “Then at last I told him I 
should not marry any man I did not love. 
Whereupon he flew into a terrible rage and 
said | should marry whom he pleased. .And 
I said I wouldn't, and things went on until——” 

“Until now you are catching the last 
train up to London with Mr. Winlake. I 
quite see,” I said sympathetically. 

A tiny blush mantled her cheek for a 
moment. 

I’m going to an old friend to-night and 
to-morow we are to be married by special 
license,” she explained. 

“And live happily ever after !” 1 chimed 
in. “By Jove, 1 admire your pluck. Both 
of you are simply splendid ! ” 

The girl was glancing at me a little 
curiously. 

“Then you are not angry, Major Pellew, 
you don’t really mind ?” she said hesitatingly. 

“Mind?” I echoed. “Why, my dear 
young lady, is it not possible that just as you 
found a prolonged course of Pellew indiges- 
tible so perhaps I on my part——” 

“Why, did father dare to talk in the same 
strain to you ?” she asked indignantly. 

“He did—he did indeed,” I said gravely, 
“and although I only had it in doses of two 
posts a day——” 

“You need not be rude,” she said turn. 
ing away. 

“T was only trying to put you at you 
ease,” I said meekly, but I thought I had 
scored. 

I noticed Mr. Winlake had taken no part 
in the discussion. He had lighted a cigarette 
and was smoking somewhat moodily the other 
side of me. I thought he might feel he was 
being left out in the cold so turned round to 
him. 

“Well, you’ll let me call when you are 
finally settled, won’t you? If you haven’t 
already decided on a house I may say I saw 
quite a nice little place in Mayfair the other 
day.” 

“Oh no,” put in the girl hurriedly. “ We 
shall be dreadfully poor until father forgives 
us. Reggie has nothing but what he makes 
from his poetry.” 

“What pluck, what mettle!” I cried 
admiringly. ‘And when do you hope the 
General will come round ?” 

Mr. Winlake looked a trifle sheepish. 

“Oh, when we’re actually married he’ll 
cave in quickly enough,” he said. ‘ He'll be 
angry at first, but when he thinks that I 
actually carried his daughter off against his 
wishes he’ll—well, he admires pluck you 
know.” 

“Yes, he loves spirit!” cried the girl. 
“ And it was plucky of Reggie, wasn’t it ?” 

“Magnificent !” I agreed enthusiastically. 
Then, as if struck with an idea, I turned 
suddenly to Mr. Winlake, 

“But what beats me,” I cried, “is that 
you with your splendid spirit did not think 
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of the obviously better way of carrying out 
your scheme. You would have won the 
General’s heart at once !” 

“How ?” cried the girl in a tone of great 
excitement, 

“You are over twenty-one, aren’t you ?” 
She gave a little quick nod. 

“Well then, instead of running away like 
this, how far better it would have been for 
Mr. Winlake to have faced the General and in 
a ringing voice, cried, ‘Sir, I love your 
daughter, she loves me, and whether you 
like it or not we mean to marry.’ You would 
have backed him up, and the General seeing 
the nobility of your Jove, and noting Mr. 
Winlake’s look of dogged determination, would 
have been forced to give in. The attitude 
would have been far mvre effective.” 

“1 don’t think it would,” 
said Mr. Winlake rather 
hurriedly. 

But the girl was staring 
meditatively at the two trunks 
on the platform a few yards 
away. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Reg- 
gie,” she said. “I think if 
he’d seen your iron will——” 

“fe would have admired 
it and probably given you a 
handsome settlement a: once. 
By the way,” I added softly, 
““ Pve never been in an elope- 
ment. How does one escape 
from the house undetected ?” 

She almost smiled. 

‘*One retires rather early 
on some plea, then presently 
steals through the conserva- 
tory and out into the 
grounds.” 

“In which case the con- 
servatory door would be un- 
locked all night and one 
could creep in the same way 
—if one desired ?”’ 

“One might!” she said 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Winlake threw away 
his cigarette suddenly and 
prepared to speak, but I was 
too quick for him. 

“Don’t you see your 
magnificent chance — much 
better than this?” I cried. 
“ Accompany! Mis; Violet back 
now, then to-morrow call on 
the General, and if he won’t 
agree to your marrying her, 
tell him to go to the—well, 
where he likes. Think of 
the heroic figure you will cut ! 
A man of your mettle will be 
sure to succeed.” 

“And think,” I continued swiftly to the 
girl. “ Instead of this miserable little license 
business to-morrow, a big beautiful wedding 
with heaps of bridesmaids. presents, and 
things, yourself the admiration of all, and 
Mr. Winlake the hero of the hour, the man 
who dared and won ! ” 

1 saw her eyes light up. I felt I had done 
enough so rose from my seat and pulled out 
my watch. 

“It's only a little suggestion of mine,” I 
said lightly. “If, however, you do go now 
I'm afraid you won’t arrive till considerably 
after midnight. It was very foggy when I left 
town, and cabs were at a premium. Still I 
daresay you won’t mind walking with Mr. 


Winlake through the fog in the middle of the 
night. Love thinks nothing of trifles of this 
sort: Anyway. good-bye, and good luck ! ” 

I shook them both warmly by the hand, 
then raised my hat, and sauntered off. 

I went straight off to an hotel in the High 
Street, and retiring to my room pondered 
deeply for an hour or so. Early the next 
morning | drove out straight to the General’s 
house, sacrificing the call on my old friend. 

The General was delighted to see me. He 
only wished I had knocked him up the night 
before. 

“ And how is Miss Violet ?”? I asked with 
an attempt to conceal the eagerness in my 
tone. 

He clapped me on the shoulder. 

“Ah, I thought you’d be asking that soon, 
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Pellew! She will be here in a moment. 
She’s ordering dinner, I believe.” 

I gave a little sigh of relief. Presently 
she came in, and as her eyes met mine I 
smiled ; I’m afraid it almost bordered on a 
grin. With absurd obviousness the General 
bustled away, declaring he had important 
business. 

‘So the conservatory door was used after 
all ?” I said. 

“Yes, I made him bring me back. I liked 
your plan so much better,” she replied quietly. 

“He is a fine young fellow!” I said 
enthusiastically, “and doubtless was only too 
eager to return with you and win you in this 
nobler way.” 
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“Well, I shouldn’t say he was exactly 
eager,” she began a little hesitatingly. “ But, 
you see, your scheme took such a firm hold on 
me that I made up my mind.” 

I caught sight of the detrrmined little chin 
again and quite understood. 

“And I told him to come and meet father 
at eleven this morning,” she continued. 

“Jove!” I cried. ‘It will be splendid to 
see the young poet, his face pale. with deter- 
mination, bearding the General in his den 
and fighting as only a man fired with noble 
love can fight.” 

“Yes, I suppose it will,” she said a little 
slowly. 

“Yes, and you will have to do your share,” 
I putin. “You will have to say to him, 
‘Father, I love this man with all my heart 
and will marry him whatever 
you say !’” 

I looked at my watch and 
saw it was just eleven. 

We were standing by the 
window, which was slightly 
open. A few moments after- 
wards the scrunch of a foot- 
step on the gravel path caught 
our ears. Then a bell rang 
and the girl fidgeted with the 
blind cord nervously. 

“Courage !” I whispered. 
“He cares nothing—why 
should you be afraid ? ” 

There was a tap at the 
door and a servant entered. 
She held out a salver on 
which was a letter. 

“ No answer, miss.” 

She tore it quickly open 
and I watched her as she 
eagerly read the contents. 
At the conclusion she looked 
up at me. I could swear I 
almost saw the suspicion of a 
smile in her eyes. Without 
a word she handed the note 
across to me. I read it out 
slowly :— 


INO OR Hn 


What that ass, Pellew, proposed 
and you insisted on was simply 
absurd. If you had loved meat all 
you would have come with me last 
night. Good-bye. 


There was rather a long 
silence; then at length I 
turned to her. She was 
staring meditatively at me 
and our eyes met. 

“T rather fancy,” she said 
impulsively, “that you saved 
me from making an awful 
littl: fool of myself last 
night.” 

“Well, it seemcd to me 
rather a pity,” I murmured. 

There was another pause. 

“You see papa was really so aggravat- 
ing ”’—the words came out with a rush— 
“ and——”? 

“The poet was handy and more than 
willing,” I put in helpfully. 

A gleam of gratitude came into her eye. 

“You're just frightfully clear-headed,” she 
said softly. 

What afterwards happened was claimed 
by the General as a brilliant personal success 
for his method of dealing with a marriageable 
daughter. It is never wise to disillusion your 
prospective father-in-law so I humoured him. 

But of course there ad been the Man 
of Mettle! 


Downey 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


H umanity is in a very suffering state just at present. Nearly all 

my acquaintances and those of everyone else in and out of 
London have either just recovered from influenza or aie at present 
working through the various stages of an attack, and if not influenza 
then a cold or a chill. A minute account of the illness in all its 
bearings is the only compensation they seem to find for the miserably 
depressed state in which an attack of influenza usually leaves one, 
and a stray caller who will sit patiently through the recital without 
volunteering a similar description on her own account is ardently 
desired by all the convalescents. 


It may be this depressed condition which is accounting 

for the exaggerated panic among our country 
neighbours regarding the small-pox scare in London. 
Someone publishes a list of small-pox figures and the 
timid reader immediately despatches 
a note to this or that great London 
house to countermand the gown she 
has ordered lest it should be the 
means of conveying a variety of germs 
in its voluminous folds. It reminds 
me of nothing so much as the quaint 
old nursery ballad :— 
A raven cried “croak,” and they all tumbled 

down 

Bumpety-bumpety-bump. 
And meanwhile the authorities of 
these self-same shops have—if the 
truth were known—with one accord 
taken the most elaborate and prac- 
tical precautions so that matters 
may be said to be really on a safer 
footing than they have ever been 
before. But as there will always be 
people who will spend their lives in 
straining after gnats and swallowing 
the proverbial camel or, to make use 
of another simile, scrambling out of 
the frying pan into the fire and back 
again, it is about as much use refer- 
ring to the matter as it was for 
Moses to attempt to soften the heart 


of Pharaoh. 
Or hears so much of coronation 
robes and presentation gowns 
that one can hardly be written up as 
disloyal if one is inclined at times to 
wish the coronation was a thing of 
the past, and yet 
I for one would 
not abate one jot 
or tittle of the 
state and cere 
mony that hedges 
it in. We are so 
prosaic nowadays 
‘ that an ounce of 
old-world romance 
to leaven our pro- 
foundly matter-of- 
fact and commer- 
cial British in- 
stincts is far better 
for us than any amount of new religions and imported sensations 
would be, and the eager manner in which we have accepted every- 
thing relating to coronation matters shows that there is much saving 
grace still left in us. 


Neve has the cult of the jewel been studied with greater zest than 

it is at present; let alone the fact that both in England and 
Paris jewellery is more worn than ever, and that there is immense 
scope for the skill of the designer in corsage ornaments and in hair 


A PRETTY EVENING GOWN 
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accessories, it will form an essentially impo;tant item for the coro- 
nation, I hear that a large number of peeresses are having their 
jewels reset and that not a few of them are working out the designs 
themselves. The idea is charming, and doubtless the results will be 
both beautiful and original. Of course the Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize designs will be greatly in evidence, for these are the genres 
of the moment and lend themselves particularly well to the setting 
of diamonds and emeralds, while the large cabochons are likewise 
very much in vogue and give a piquancy to a dainty and elaborate 
piece of dzjouterie. ° 
he huge single emerald is also very 
popular in rings, while for the corsage 
all sorts of bird, fern, and flower designs— 
more especially the latter—are to be seen. 
The prettiest style of coif- 
fure ornament for the regu- 
lar-featured type of face is 
Nit the little circular bandeau 
Yi formed of minute, multi- 
sy coloured gems with a large 
pearl or diamond just on 
the forehead. ‘True it gives 
a distinctly Egyptian effect, 
but I have seen it worn by a handsome 
and “divinely tall” brunette with 
such success as to make me feel 
inclined to dub it the xe plus ultra 
of coiffure ornaments. 


hen the enamelled wreaths spark- 

ling with an occasional diamond 
like a drop of dew in among the 
leaves are more than charming. 
They require, however, that the hair 
should be cotfée to the very best 
advantage—so arranged, in fact, that 
the wreath nestles becomingly into it 
and does not stand out aggressively 
as though challenging the world to 
deny the wearer’s right to exploit it. 
The very latest use to which jewels 
are being put is for the enriching of 
our old laces. As a matter of fact 
the idea of supplementing a really 
exquisite flounce of old Jace with any- 
thing at all, even though it be with 
priceless gems, seems at first thought 
almost heresy—a case of painting the 
lily or pouring a perfume on the violet 
—but only those who have seen this 
gem-set lace can judge how beautiful 
the effect is. 


vod speaking of lace I should like 

to draw your attention to the 
pretty little evening gown sketched on 
this page. It is made of that pale 
primrose—almost buff—-shade which 
accords so well with string-coloured 
lace, the gown being of P/éssé chiffon ; 
over this is worn a guipure bolero, 
the basque of which is confined to 
the back. The skirt falls away on 
either side to show the full front of chiffon, the quaintness of the 
style being accentuated by the soft chiffon fichu and the wide hanging 
chiffon frills from the elbow, while it is further embellished with 
bretelles of deep orange-coloured velvet ribbon and velvet roses of 
the same hue. It is essentially pretty for every evening wear, with 
just enough wegligé about it to suggest comfort wedded to elegance, 
the train being formed of a deep volant of plissé chiffon finished 
with a tiny ruche of frayed-out primrose silk, which is carried all 
round the bottom of the skirt. 
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should like to say a word or two anent 
some very wonderful gowns, coats, and 
other articles of toilette which Mrs. Langtry 
has lately brought with her from Paris, 
Charming as they are one cannot but regret 
that the money spent on them should have 
all gone out of the country when it is always 
open to us to procure the best that the gay 
capital “over the water” has to give us 
through the medium of our own great firms 
and exclusive couturidres. Paris is brought 
so literally to our own doors that there is very 
little necessity for going far afield to secure 
our gowns. Half the charm which lures us 
to the beautiful French capital to secure those 
lovely confections which are really often 
identical with those we encounter in the 
neighbourhood of Bond Street and Regent 
Street lies in the fact that on the Continent 
we see them worn with the grace and cachet 
that are the peculiar gift of the Frenchwoman, 
and which I am bound to own but few 
Englishwomen attain to. 


Bt to return to the gowns in question, 

which were in every way worthy of 
their lovely owner. One was of pale buft- 
coloured oriental satin patterned with raised 
velvet flowers of the same shade and cut into 
scallops over a deep vo/and of tinted Italian 
lace, the décolleté corsage being draped with 
the same and further adorned with a thickly 
embroidered trimming of pearls, while the 
sleeves were likewise formed of pearl trimming 
over the shoulder and wide hanging vo/ants 
of lace. There was besides a lovely primrose 
coloured Empire tea gown trimmed with lace 
and having a “ breast-plate ” front of moon- 
light sequins, jewelled in barbaric style and 
supplemented with festoons of gold cords and 
diamonds almost suggestive of a glorified 
front of armour, the lace sleeves being open 
on the shoulders and falling in soft frills 
below. Another article which immensely took 
my fancy was an opera coat fashioned of pale 
pink flissé chiffon over black satin, the 
chiffon being veiled with black Chantilly lace. 
The wide cape collar, or more properly the 
Capuchin hood, was lined with pink chiffon 
overlaid with cream lace and had a thick 
edging of ruched chiffon and pink roses. 
There was an adorable evening gown, too, of 
“old ivory” Brussels afpligué with great 
chenille poppies embroidered on it, the bodice 
being draped with lace to correspond and 
finished with a wide ceinture of soft satin and 
a cluster of big emerald-green 10ses on one 
side, the lace sleeves being cut up over full 
under sleeves of net. 


Fo motoring or driving in cold weather 

Mrs. Langtry’s favourite wear is an 
exquisite sable coat with a Capuchin collar 
lined with ermine and caught up with cords, 
and with this is worn a sable toque severely 
plain save for a wreath of pink roses so 
arranged as to present ‘the appearance of 
actually slipping off the crown. The last 
but not the least item of this particular 
get-up is an immense ermine muff which 
vaguely suggests the heart-shaped muff of 
Mdlle. Mars. Smart millinery was likewise 
represented by the brown chiffon toque edged 
with a band of sable and trimmed with a 
number of sable heads and tails and a spray 
of genuine coral and coral-coloured ivy leaves, 
while there was in addition a toque of shaded 
green miroir velvet with a couple of parrakeets 
poised, one on either side of the front, 
Another pretty evening gown was fashioned 
of a transparency of black chiffon over soft 
white satin veiled with chiffon of a pale trans- 
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lucent green, both skirt and bodice being dis- 
tinguished by a lovely design of iridescent 
rainbow-hued sequins and wide insertions of 
black Maltese lace. The sleeves, which were ex- 
ceedingly short and foufed, were quite a relief 
after the inevitable tight over sleeves, with 
the fulness relegated to the elbow and wrist 
to which we have lately been accustomed, 
and this, like so many among the hoard of 
lovely things I examined on the same occasion, 


. 


SPRING PALETOT 


struck a note of originality and exclusiveness 
which was most refreshing. 


ut I think the frock that pleased me most 
was that which was the most simple 
and unpretending of the lot and undeniably 
smart withal. It was a plain black glacé, a 
wee bit open at the throat, the full bodice 
being trimmed with bayadére bands of black 
velvet over net graduating from wide to 
narrow, the yoke being composed of thick 
ivory silk embroidery worked over in gold 
thread, while the skirt was distinguished by a 
deep flounce of velvet ribbon over net which 
began from a little above the knees. 
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IN RESEDA FACED CLOTH 


THE TATLER 


It was but another instance of the popularity, 

and | might add, too, the effective: ess 
and undeniable “good style,” of the black 
glacé gown. Personally I like it best when 
unadorned by a definite colour unless it be of 
something subdued and soft, but I have seen 
a little glacé bolero for this season’s wear 
treated very effectively with a wide chiné 
collar, patterned with a floral design in pink 
and green, and strapped over with narrow 
bauds of black glacé set closely together so 
as to allow only a peep of the silk between. 
The seams of the coat we'e cut up and worked 
a@ jour over insertions of chiné silk, the result 
being exceedingly good, and there were 
touches of lace un the collar and on the front 
which still further relieved the sombreness of 
the black silk. 


Oz sketch represents a spring paletot of 

pleated reseda faced cloth with wide 
revers of black satin edged with three rows of 
narrow res:da and gold fancy braid and a 
wide collar of string-coloured lace brought 
from under the revers and falling over the 
shoulders. The hat is of tucked black 
chiffon draped with tiited lace trimmed 
with osprcys and a big chow of reseda 
oriental satin adorned with a circular pcarl 
ornament. 


ext week I hope to say a word or 
two anent parasols, Early as it un- 
doubtedly seems to prognosticate on a subject 
which is so obviously one for warm days and 
sunny skies, itis a fact, nevertheless, that the 
new modes have already been decided upon, 
and I have seen a quantity of lovely speci- 
mens, some of which are too delicate and 
summerlike for a:ything but the long hot 
days of the month of roses, and as there is no 
time like the present I make no apologies for 
suggesting that an early date should be 
chosen for making our summer selection 

before the rush of the season is upon us. 

DELAMIRA, 


ANSWERS TO CORRE. 
SPONDENTS 


Curtous.—No; I. cannot advise 
you to cut the flounces, it would be 
a great pity and you would probably 
bitterly regrei it afterwards. Have 
the fichu of chiffon and edge the 
flounce of the same with the narrow 
lace. I should suggest your getting 
chiffon of that lovely. “old ivory” 
shade which is far prettier with old 
lace than white. For your afternoon 
blouse, why not have it made of 
perpendicular bands of black velvet 
ribbon alternating with lines of 
Chantilly insertion 
and a yoke of trans- 
parent écru lace? 
The blouse should 
pouch over a wice 
folded ceinture, and 
you could have it 
made up either over 
white or black satin : 
the former would be 
most effective. I 
think a big bow cf 
black tulle in the 
front immediately below the yoke would supply a pretty 
finish, and the same tied in a bow at the throat. By all 
means get “La Samothrace"” corsets. The address is 
the ;London Corset Company, 42, New Bond Street. 
They are quite as straight-fronted as you could wish, 
and are all made in Paris. ; 


Evr.—I wish you would see Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, 
Old Bond Street, with reference to the superfluous hair. 
You do not say whether it is the result of a cut or wound 
or only a natural growth. In any case she’ would give 
you the best advice. Her process of electrolysis is 
painless and permanent and leaves no disfiguring scars 
behind. So many people, even amongst my own ac- 
quaintances, have been absolutely cured by it. 


P. M. L.—Thank you for your letter. I shall be very 
pleased to see the patterns at any time you care to send 
them. I think the “tea frock” which illustrated this 
page last week would suit you. 


THE TATLER 
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THE MAKING OF A ROWING BLUE 


pes: groundwork has to be provided by 

nature before art and science can 
come into play. She must start as with a 
man, not a manikin; and a man for such 
work must be furnished thoroughly within as 
well as outside. Build and muscle are of 
little use after three or four minutes’ strain 
unless internal commissariat backs them with 
sound heart and lungs, and further with the 
moral quality known as pluck or gameness 
under adverse circumstances. Given this 
necessary groundwork of nature and then the 
service of the coach has proper material to 
work upon. 

As to the build of an oarsman. Broad 
shoulders and height are imposing and are of 
value, especially height; but unless the 
foundations of the frame are in proportion 
the specious build is a snare and delusion. 
There is no more important feature in rowing 
anatomy than width of hips, producing power 
in the loins. It is from the loins that the 
main work is performed; the shoulders and 
arms are mainly couplings to hold the oar to 
the motive force in the lower limbs. The 
Farnese Hercules would be a duffer in a 
boat; he has too much arm and shoulder 
and too light a loin in proportion. He would 
try to do all his work with arms, and especially 
with biceps, and would be a bad choice for a 
torpid or lower division eight. 

The Apollo Belvidere is a much _ better- 
proportioned figure. In a prize ring (with 
equal science and skill) he would be at the 
Hercules, and he would do for bow, and 
perhaps for stroke, in a Putney crew where 
this Hercules would be scouted as a top-heavy 
lout. If a candidate for oarsmanship is not 
proportioned with absolute anatomical accu- 
racy (and the majority of figures have some 
flaw or other) it is better that his nether man 
should be the portion favoured with extra 
build. The legs and loin of a twelve-stone 
figure supporting the torso of an eleven-stone 
frame may produce a rattling good oarsman, 
The converse, of a twelve-stone upper works 
built on an eleven-stone foundation, would be 
a failure. 

The preliminaries of coaching a beginner 
in rowing would be here out of place. It may 
be assumed that a candidate for a seat ina 
university eight has passed the lower school 
rowing standards before he comes under con- 
sideration for “honours.” He may have 
passed these preliminaries at a rowing school 
or he may not have had a chance of taking to 
the water until he matriculated at Alma Mater. 

Ready-made_ school oars in these days 
provide a large proportion of the blues of the 
day. The chief contribution comes from 
Eton, a smaller one from Radley, while Hert- 
ford, St. Paul’s, Durham, and other schools 
also help to rear them. This very year half 
of the oars in training for the coming match 
learned at school. (Five Etonians in “ Cam- 
bridge,” one Etonian, one Radleian, and one 
Paulian in “Oxford.”) The Etonians and 
Radleians, handiest to the river, have the 
greater advantages and also have experienced 
coaches among their tutors. It is a decided 
exception to find a heavy-weight Eton, oar 
who has rowed for his school at Henley not 
peunced upon greedily by the boat club of the 
university which he joins. No doubt he still 
has need to learn, and he is not fully furnished 


in build his first season, but he is better than 
most manufactured oars who did not learn 
till they reached a university. The sound cur- 
riculum of oarsmanship founded by Dr. Warre 
when he first became an Eton master, and 
carried on by Mr. De Haviland when Dr. 
Warre assumed the headship, is at the root of 
this high average of oarsmanship in Eton 
eight men. At Radley Mr. H. M. Evans, 
with some eighth in numbers to work upon 
compared with Eton, also turns out highly 
polished oars, but necessarily of a less average 
physique than the wider selection of Eton 
affords. There is a further special advantage 
for school oars in the use of slides. These 
entail a special development of leg muscle 
year after year; hence, the earlier the pupil 
is qualified to row on a slide the earlier does 
this extra leg muscle develop. The three 
years’ residence of an ordinary oar, untaught 
at school to row, give but a limited scope for 
slide study and practice compared to that 
of school oars. 

The oarsman who has to learn his rowing 
at the university, as also the lower boat 
Etonian who has not won his spurs by rowing 
for the Ladies’ Plate, has casually to work his 
way upwards, through torpids at Oxford or 
lower divisions at Cambridge, to college eight 
honours, then to hope for a seat in “trial 
eights ” (which confer a sort of minor degree 
of themselves). The preliminary work for 
torpids and lower divisions begins in autumn 
when the bulk of freshmen come up. The 
racing for these lower eights comes off in Lent. 
The college eights race in summer and are 
recruited from the most promising hands of the 
Lent racing. Thus a year has passed of 
rowing career. After long vacation, if the 
rising oarsman shows promise (and still more 
if he is good enough to be in the picked 
four-oar of his college for autumn fours), he 
has a chance of being selected by the 
president to take a seat in one of the ten 
“trial eights.” These are a sort of militia ; 
one or-two old blues whom the president 
thinks need coaching may now and then be 
found in them, but the majority are new 
candidates for Putney honours, 

A president in selecting men for these 
trials is guided more by what he calculates a 
man may be made by Easter than by what 
he is at the moment. It is not as if the race 
had to be rowed at Christmas. Many a 
smart but under-sized oar is left out while 
some bigger but more uncouth man is selected 
to be hammered into shape. <A wise pre- 
sident perseveres with raw heavy-weights 
who show promise as long as he safely can. 
If the heavy tyro does not turn up trumps by 
three weeks from the race the president has 
to fall back upon some more skilful but less 
massive middle-weight who is in working 
condition for the current race, and the dis- 
carded behemoth—-advanced to a certain stage 
—very possibly ripens for the following year. 
Such was the case with the Rev. J. C. 
Parsons (of Trinity, Oxon.), tried in the Oxford 
eight of 1863 to within a fortnight of the 
race, then shelved as too backward ; but the 
coaching bore fruit as he rowed and won for 
Oxford in 1864. Similarly Mr. G. F. Burgess 
(of Keble) failed to get a seat in 1877 though 
he rowed in trial eights in 1876; and he was 
looked upon as again doubtful in 1878 till 
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within three weeks of the race, when he 
suddenly repaid all the pains expended on 
him by ripen ng rapidly and turning out a 
high-class thirteen-stoner in the fastest eight 
that perhaps ever rowed. Other like cases 
might be cited, but these two illustrate the 
principle on which men are selected for trial 
eights and for the opening stages of spring 
practice. 

Even when men never get into shape, 
and when there is no prejudice in final 
selection, there remains a certain amount of 
duck in getting a blue. Not every man is 
suited for any and every thwart. Many 
a good oar has hovered between selection 
for stroke or bow, or nowhere. The bigger 
heavy-weights, however good, cannot row 
bow, and not so well at stroke. Seats like 
three, four, five, six, seven may be expected 
to go to the best available strong men unless 
all are so rough that some lighter man better 
suited naturally for bow (like the Oxford 
seven of last year) has to be placed at seven 
for mere style’s sake. A number two should 
be medium, not much over twelve stone if 
possible, and there is often hottest com- 
petition for this seat, which just suits several 
promising middle-weights. Bow is a special 
selection; he must be a “ waterman” with 
full command of his oar in rough water ; 
strong, not too heavy to bury the boat’s nose, 
and correct in style, not slogging the finish to 
sink the fore canvas. The candidates for 
this seat know that they get in there or 
nowhere. As to stroke, if possible he should 
be a man good enough at least to row number 
two or bow on his own merits for strength 
alone. He thus is a worker as well as a 
fugleman. 

But cases occur where a man can set a 
style which gets a maximum of work out of a 
crew behind him and yet is himself no giant 
in a boat. » If no strong oar can be found for 
the seat, then this pattern-setter steps in for 
his style alone; he then is “ Aut Cesar aut 
nullus.” In ancient davs the tradition was 
that a captain should row stroke, or a stroke be 
captain ex officio. This was in tub-boat days. 
When light boats came in and trim of bow 
and stern became specially important, the 
tradition had to be abandoned, and captains 
placed themselves in seats best suited for their 
own weights and style combined. Eton stuck 
to the stroke and captain traditions till 1864, 
when Colonel Seymour Corkran, then cap- 
tain and the heaviest man, seated himself at 
number seven in their Henley eight (which 
won the Ladies’ Plate). 

A ninth man’s place seems thankless at 
first, but it is coveted ; it often leads to a seat. 
Sir Courtenay-Knollys, K.C.M.G., thus got in 
less than a week before the race, and retained 
his seat for later years. Mr. E. L. Puxley and 
Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., were each spare men 
in one year, and promoted to seats in winning 
crews the next season. Ifa new member of 
a Putney crew breaks down from illness and 
no fault of his own, even at the eleventh hour 
he abandons his colour and does not rank as 
a blue, hard though it may seem. Such was 
the fate of Mellor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1869, from bronchitis, and of Armit- 
stead of Exeter, 1872, for Oxford, from a 
bilious attack. Either oarsman had otherwise 
well earned his colour, 


